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(Ex-slave stories) 
aver wucy {CF 


References: Interview with Aunt Lucy and her son, Lafayette Brooks. 

Aunt Lucy, an ex-slave, lives with her son, Lafayette Brooks, in a 
shack on the Carroll Inn Springs property at Forest Glen, Montgomery County, 
Md. 

To go to her home from Rockville, leave the Court House going east on 
Montgomery Ave. and follow US Highway Noe 240, otherwise kmown as the Rockville 
Pike, in its southeasterly direction, four and one half aiies to the junction 
with it on the left (east) of the Garrett Park Road. This junction is directly 
opposite the entrance to the Georgetown Preparatory School, which is on the west 
of this road. Turn left on the Baeee Park Road and follow it through that 
place and crossing Rock Creek go to Kensington. Here cross the tracks of the 
Be & Oc ReRe and parallel them onward to Forest Glen. From the railroad station 
in this place go onward to Forest Glen. From the railroad station in this place 
go onward on the same road to the third lane branching off to the left. This lane 
will be identified by the sign "Carvoll Springs Inn". Turn left here and enter 
the grounds of the inn. But do not go up in front of the inn itself which is one 
quarter of a mile from the road. Instead, where the drive swings to the right 
to go te the im, bear to the left and continue domward fifty yards toward the 
Swimming pool. Luoy's shack is on the left and one hundred feet west of the pool: 
It is about eleven miles from Rockville. 

Lucy is an usual type of Negro and most probably is a descendant of less 
renotely removed African ancestore than the average plantation Negroes. She does 
not appear to be a mixed blood ~ a good guess would be that she is pure blooded 
Senegambien. She is tall and very thin, and considering her evident great age, 
very erect, her head is very broad, overhanging ears, her forehead broad and not 


- g0 receeding as that of the average. Her eyes are wide apart and are bright and 
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keen. She has no defect in hearing. 

Following gre some questions and her answers: 

"Lucy, did you belong to the Carrolls before the war?" ‘“nosah, I 
didne 1ib around heah den. Ise born don on de bay". 

"How old are you?" 

"Dunno sah. Miss Anne, she had it written down in her book, but she 
saidtwas too much trouble for her tc be always lookin it up". (Her son, Lafayette, 
says he was her eldest child and that he was born on the Severn River, in Maryland, 
the 15th day of October, 1872. Supposing the mother was twenty-five years old then, 
she would be about ninety now. Some think she is more than a hundred years old). 

"Who did you belong to?" 

"I belonged to Missus don Garner", 

"Did she have many slaves?"- 

Yaseuh. She had seventy-five left she hadnt sold when the war ended". 

"Whet kind of work did you have to do?" 

"Oo, she would set me to pickin up feathers round de yaird. She had a 
powerful lot of geese. Den when I got a little bigger she had me set the table. 

I was just a little gal then. Missus used to say that she was going te make a 
nurse outen mee Said she was gwine to sen me to Baltimo to learn to be a nurse". — 

"And what did you think about that?" 

"Oh; I thought that would be Pies. but he war came befo I got big enough 
to learn to be a nurse", 

"I remebers when the soldiers came. I think they were Yankee soldiers. De 
never hurt anybody but they took what they could find to eat and thay made us cook 
for then. I remebers that me and some other lil gals had a play house, but when they 
came nigh I got skeered. I just ducked through a hole in the fence and ran out in 
the field. One of the soldiers seed me and he hollers ‘look at that rat run'." 

"I remebers when the Great Eastern (steamship which laid ‘the Atlentic cable) 


came into the bay. Missus Ann, and all the white folks went down to Fairhaven wharf 


to see dat big shep". 

"I stayed on de plantation awhile after de war and heped de Missus 
in de house. Den I went away". 

"Ise had eight chilluns Dey all died and thisun ani his peeies (re- 
ferrigg to Lafayette). Den his brother died too. I said he ought ter died instid 
o his brother.“ 

"Why?" 

"Because thisun got so skeered when he was little bein carried on a hos 
that he los his speech and de wouldt let me see im for two Gays It was a long 
time befor he learned to talk again". (To this day he has such an impediment of 
speech that it is painful to hear him make the effort to talk). 

"What did you have to eat down on the plantation, Aunt Lucy?" 

"I hab mostly clabber, fish and corn bread. We gets plenty of fish dom 


on de bay". 


"When we cum up here we works in the ole Forest Glen hotel. Misteh Charley 


Keys owned the place then. We stayed there after Mr. Cassidy come. (Mr. Cassidy 


was the founder of the National rark Seminary, a school for girls). My son Lafayette 


worked therefor thirty five years, Then we cum to Carroll Springs Inn". 
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wow 19 1937 CHARLES COLES, sx-slave. 


Reference: Personal interview with Charles Coles at his home, 
1106 Sterling St., Baltimore, Wd. 

"I was born near Pisgah, a small village in the western 
part of Charles County, about 1851. I do not know who my parents 
were nor my relatives. I was reared on a large farm owned by a man 
by the name of Silas. Dorsey, a fine Christian gentleman and a member 
of the Catholic Church. 

"Mr. Dorsey was. a ein of seeeiiene reputation and character, 
was loved by all who knew him, black and white, especially his slaves. 
He was never known to be harsh of cruel to any of his slaves, of 
which he had more than 75. . 

"The slaves were Mir. Dorsey's family group, he and his wife 
nana eee considerate in all their dealings. In the winter the slaves 
wore good heavy clothes and shoes and in summer they were dressed in 
fine clothes. 

"IT have been told that the Dorseys! farm contained about v 
oo00 acres, on which were 75 Slaves. We had no overseers. Mir. and ee 
hrs. Dorsey managed tue farm. They required the farm hands to work | 
from 7 A.M. to 6:00 P.M.; after that their time was their own. 

"There were no jails nor was any whipping done i the farm. 

No one was bought or sold. Mr. and Mrs. Dorsey conducted regular 
religious services of the Catholic church on the farm in a chapel 
erected for that purpose and in which the slaves were taught the 
catechism and some learned how to read and write and were assisted by 
some Catholic priests who came to the farm on church holidays and on 
(Sundeys for that purpose. When a child was bomn, it was baptised by _ 


eg 


the priest, and given names and they were recorded in the Bible. 
We were taught the rituals of the Catholie church and when any one 
died, the funeral was conducted by a priest, the corpse was buried 
in the Dorseys! graveyard, a lot of about 1% acres, surrounded by | 
cedar trees and well cared for. The only difference in the graves 
was that the Dorsey people had marble markers and the slaves had 
plain stones. 

"I have never heard of any of the Dorseys!- slaves running 
away. We did not have amy trouble with the white people. 

"The slaves lived in good quarters, each house was weather- 
boarded and striped to keep out the cold. I do not remember whether 
the slaves worked or not on Satineane: but I know the holidays were 
their own. Mr. Dorsey did not have dances and other kinds of antics 
that you expected to find on other plantations. 

"We had many marbles and toys that poor children had, in 
that day my favorite game was marbles. 

"When we took sick Mr. and Mrs. Dorsey had a doctor who 
admistered to the slaves, giving madical care that they needed. I 


am still a Catholic and will always be a member of St. Peter Clavier 


Church." 
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JAMES V. DEANE, Ex-slave. 


Reference: Personal interview with James Ve Deane, ex-slave on 
Septe ,1937, at his home,1514 Druid Hill Ave., Baltimore. 
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"My name is James Ve Deane, son of John and Jane Deane, born at 
Goose Bay in Charles County, May 20, 1850. My mother was the daughter of 
Vincent Harrison, I do not know about my father's people. “I have two sisters 
both of whom are living, Sarah and Elizabeth Forde 

"T was born in a log cabin, a typical Charles County log cabin, at 
Goose Bay on the Potomac River. phe plantation on which I was born fronted 
more than three miles on the river. The cabin had two rooms, one up and one 
down, very large wate two windows, one in each room. There were no porches, 
over the door was a wide board to keep the rain and snow from beating over 
the top of the door, with a large log chimney on the outside, plastered be-~ 
tween the logs, in which was a fireplace with an open grate to cook on and to. 
put logs on the fire to heate 

"We slept on a home-made bedstead, on which was a straw mattress and 


upon that wesa feather mattress, on which we used quilts made by my mother to 
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cover. 

"As a slave I worked on the farm with other small boys thinning corn, 
watching watermelon patches and later I worked in wheat and tobacco fields. The 
slaves never had nor earned any cash money. 

"Our food was very plain, such as fat hog meat, fish and vegetables 
raised on the farm and corn bread made up with salt and water. 

"Yes, I have hunted o'possums, and coons. ithe last time I went 


coon hunting, we treed something. It fell out of the tree, everybody took 
i 


to their heels, white and seteced, the white men outran the colored hunter, 
leading the gang. I never went hunting afterwards. 

"vy choice food was fish and crabs cooked in all styles by mother. 
You have asked about gardens, yes, some slaves had small garden patches which 
they worked by moonlight. | 

"As for clothes, we all wore home-made clothes, the material woven 
on the looms in the clothes house. In the winter we had woolen clothes and 
in summer édurtclothes were made from cast-off clothes and-Kentucky jeans. Our 
shoes were brogans with brass tips. On Sunday we fed the stock, after which 
we did what we wanted. | 

"T have seen many stave weddings, the master holding a broom handle, 
the groom jumping over it as a pért. of the wedding ceremony. When « slave 
married someone from another plantation, the master of the wife owned all 
the children. For the wedding the groom wore ordinary clothes, sometimes 
you could not tell the original outfit for the patches, and sometimes Kentucky | 
jeans. The bride's trousseau, she would wear the cast-off clothes of the 
mistress, or, at other times the clothes made by other slaves. 

"It was said our plantation contained 10,000 acres. We had a large 
number of slaves, I do not know the number. Our work was hard, from sunup 
to sundown. The slaves were not whipped. 

"There was only one slave ever sold from the plantation, she was my 
aunte The mistress slapped her one day, she struck her back. She was sold 
and taken south. We never saw or heard of her afterwards. 

"We went to the white Methodist church with slave gallery, only white 
preachers. We sang with the white people. The Methodists were christened and 
the Baptists were baptised. I have seen many colored funerals with no services 


A graveyard on the place, only a wooden post to show where you were buried. 
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"None of the slaves ran away. I have seen and heard many patrollers, 
but they never whipped any of Mason's slaves. The method of conveying news, you 
tell me and I tell you, but be careful, no troubles between whites and blacks. 

"After work was done, the sleves would smoke, sing, tell ghost stories 
and tales, dances, music, home-made fiddles. Saturday was work day like any 
other daye ii, had all legal holidays. Christmas morning we went to the big 
house and got presents and had a big time all day. | | 

"At corn shucking all the slaves from other plantations would come 
to the barn, the fiddler would sit on top of the highest barrel of corn, and 
play all kinds of songs, a barrel of cider, jug of whiskey, one man to dish out 
a drink of liquor each hour, cider when wanted. We had aniseed at twelve, roast 
pig for everybody, apple sauce, hominy, and corn bread. We went back to shucking. 
The carts from other farms would be there to Haul it to ‘te eA erib, dance would 
start after the corn was stored, we danced until daybreak. | 

"The only games we played were marbles, mumble pegs and ring plays. 
We sang London Bridge. 

"When we wanted to meet at night we had an old conk, we blew that. 

We all would meet on the bank of the Potomac River and sing across the river 
to the slaves in Virginia, and they would sing back to us. 

"Some people say thereare no ghosts, but I saw one and I am satis- 
fied, I saw an old lady who was dead, she was only five feet from me, I met 
her face to face. She was a white woman, I kmew her, I liked to tore the 
door off the hinges getting away. 

"My satetre Name was Thomas Mason, he was a man of — mental 
disposition, his mother managed the affairs. He was kinds Mrse Mason had a 
good disposition, she never permitted the slaves to be punished. The main 


house was very large with porches on three sides, No children, no overseer, 


+ 


co 


"The poor white people in Charles County were worse off npn the 
slaves, because they could not get any work to do, on the plantation, the 
slaves did all the work. 

"Some time ago you asked did I ever see slaves sold. I have seen 
slaves tied behind buggies going to Washington and some to Baltimore. 

"No one was taught to reads We were taught the Lord's Prayer and 
catechism. 

"When the slaves took sick Dr. Henry Mudd, the one who gave Booth 
first aid, was our doctor. The slaves had herbs of their eins and made their 


own salves. The only charms that were worn were made out of bones." 
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Reference: Personal interview with Mrs.'‘iHayman, at her home, 
Cherry Heights near Baltimore, hid. 

"IT was born in St. Nazaire Parish in Louisiana, about 
60 miles south of Baton Rouge, in 1850. My father and mother were 
Creoles, both of them were people of wealth and prestige in their 
day and considered very influential. My father's name was Eenri 
de Sales and mother's maiden name, Marguerite Sanchez De Haryne. 
I had two brothers Henri and Jackson named after General Jackson, 
both of whom died quite young, leaving me the only living child. 4 
Both mother and father were born and reared in Louisiana. We lived , - 
in a large and spacious house eee, by flowers and situated o Tal 


ay 
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a farm containing about 750 acres, on which we raised pelicans for *, 
sale in the market at New Orleans. 

"When I was about 5 years old I was sent to a private School 
in Baton Rouge, conducted by French sisters, where I stayed until I 
was kidnapped in 1860. At that time I did not know how to speak 
English; French was the language spoken in my household and by the 
people in the parish. 

"Baton Rouge, situated on the Mississippi, was a river 
port and stopping place for all large river boats, especially between 
New Orleans and large towns and cities forth. We children were taken 
out by the sisters after school and on Saturdays and holidays to walk. 
pu8 of the places we went was the wharf. One day in June and on & 
Saturday a large boat was at the wharf going north on the Mississippi 
River. We children were there. Somehow, I was separated from the 


other children. I was taken up bodily by a white man, carried on 
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the boat, put in a cabin and kept there until we got to Louseyilie; 
Kentucky, where I was taken off. 

"after I arrived in Louisville I was taken to a farm 
near Frankfort and installed there virturally a slave until 1864, 
when I escaped through the kindness of a delightful Episcopalian 
woman from Cincinnat\i, Ohio. As I could not speak English, my 
chores were to act as a tutor and companion for the geiideen of 
Pierce Buckran Haynes, a well known slave trader and plantation 
owner in Kentucky. Haynes wanted his children to speak French and 
it was my duty to teach them. I was the private companion of 3 girls 
and one small boy, each day I had to talk French and write French 
for them. They became very pros eesae in French and I in the 
rudiments of the English eaeaass, 

"T slept in the children's quarters with the Haynes't 
children, ate and played with them. I had all the privileges of 
the household accorded me with the exception of one, I never was 
taken off nor permitted to leave the plantation. While on the plant- 
ation I wore good clothes, similar .to those of the white children. 
Haynes was a merciless brutal tyrant with his slaves, punishing 
them severly and cruelly both by the lash and in the jail on the 
plantation. 

"The name of the plantation where I was held as a slave 
was called Beatrice Manor, after the wife of Haynes. Itcontained 
8000 acres, of which more than 6000 acres were under cultivation, 
and having about 550 colored slaves and 5 or 6 overseers all of 
whom were white. The overseers were the overlords of the manor; 


as Haynes dealt extensively in tobacco and: trading | in slaves, he 


was eway fron 1 the Planystton. nearly. all the. ‘time. There was: locat~ 


ae 


ed on the top of the large tobacco warehouse a large bell, which 

was rung at sun up, twelve o'clock and at sundown, the year round. 
On the farm the slaves were assigned a task to do each day and in 
the event it was not tinished they were severely whipped. While I 
never saw a slave whipped, I did see tiem afterwards, they were very 
badly marked end striped by the overseers who did the whipping. 

"T have been back to the farm on several occasions, the 
first time in 1872 when I took my father there to show him the farm. 
At that time it was owned by Colonel Hawkins, a Gonrederate Army 
officer. 

"Tet me describe the huts, these buildings were built of 

stone, each one about 20 feet wide, 50 feet Long, 9 Teet nigh in 
the rear, about 12 feet high in front, with a slanting roof of cnest- 
nut boards and with a sliding door, two windows between each door 
back and front about 2 x 4 feet, at each end a door and window similar 
to those on the side. There were ten such buildings, to each building 
there was another building 12 x 15 feet, this was where the cooking 
was done. At each end of each building there was.a fire place built 
and used for heating purposes. in front of each building there were 
barrels filled with water supplied by pipes from a large spring, 
situated about 300 yards on the side of a hill which was very rocky, 
where the stones were quarried to build the buildings on the farm. 
On the outside near each window and door there were iron rings firm- 
ly attached to the walls, through which an iron rod was inserted and 
locked each end every night, making it impossible for those inside 
to escape. 

"There was one building used as a jail, built of stone 


about 20x40 feet with a hip roof about 25 feet high, e-story, On 
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the ground in each end was a fire place; in one end a small soela, 
which was used as office; adjoining, there was another room where 
the whipping was done. To reach the second story there was built 
on the outside,steps leading to a door, through which the female 
prisoners were taken to the room. All of the buildings had dirt 
floors. | 

"T do not know much about the Negroes on the plantation 
who were there at that time. Slaves were Snouiehit and taken away 
always chained together, men walking and women in ox carts. I had 
heard of several escapes and many were captured. One of the over- 
seers had a pack of 6 or 8 trained blood hounds which were used to 
trace escaping Slaves. a as 

"Before I close let me give you a sketch of my family tree. 

My grandmother was a Haitian Negress, grandfather a Frenchman. My 
father was a Creole. | | 

"after returning home in 1864, I completed my high school 
education in New Orleans in 1870, graduated from Fisk University 
1874, taught French there until 1883, married Prof. Fayman, teacher 
of history and English. Since then I have lived in Washington, New 


York, and Louisianna. For further information, write me % Y.W.C.A. 


(col.), Baltimore, to be forwarded", 


(Negro material) 
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THOMAS FOOTE'S STORY 
(A free Negro) 


Reference: Personal interview with Thomas Foote at his home, Cockeysville, Md. 


"My mother's name was Eliza Foote and my fatherts name was Thomas 
Foote. Father and mother of a large family that was reared on a small farm 
about oe east of Cockeysville, a village situated on the Northern Central 
Railroad 15 miles north of Baltimore City. 

"My mother's maiden name was Myers, a daughter of a free man of Balti- 
more County. In her younger days she was employed by Dr.‘Ensor, a homeopathis 
medical doctor of Cotkeysville who was a noted doctor in his day. Urs. Ensor, 
a very refined and cultured woman, taught her to read and write. My mother's 
duty along with her other work was to assist Dre Ensor in the making of some of 
his medicine, In gaining seacticat experience and knowledge of different herbs. 
and roots that Dr. Ensor used in the compounding of his-medicine, used them for 
commercial purposes for herself among the slaves and free colored pefople of 
Baltimore County, especially of the Merrymans, Ridgelys, Roberts, Cockeys and 
Mayfields. Her fame reached as far south as Baltimore City and north of Balti- 
more as far as the Pennsylvania line and the surrounding territorye She was 
styled and called the doctor woman both by the slaves and the free peoplee She 
was suspected by the white people but confided in by the colored people both 
for their ills and their troubles. 

"My mother prescribed for her people and compounded medicine out of 
the same leaves, herbs and roots that Dr. Ensor did. Naturally her success 
along these lines was Zoode She also delivered many babies and acted as a 
midwife for the poor whites and the slaves and free eee of which there were 
a number in Baltimore County f 

““mhe colored people have always been religiously inclined, believed 


in the power of prayer and whenever she attended anyone she always preceeded 
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with a prayere Mother told me and I have heard her tell other, hundreds of 
times, that one time a slave of old man Cockey was seen coming from her home 
early in the morninge He had been there for treatment of an ailment whioh Dre 
Ensor had failed to curee After being treated by my mother for a time, he got 
well. When this slave was searched, he had in his possession a smal] bag in 
which a stone of a peculiar shape and several roots were founde He said that 
mother had given it to him, and it had the power over all with whom it came in 
contact. 

"There were about this time a number of white people who had been going 
through Cockeysville, some trying to find out if there was any concerted move on 
the part of the slaves to run away, others contfacting the free people to find out 
to what extent they had "grape-vine' news of the action of the Negroes. The Negro 
who Rei aoe been coming from motder's home ran away. She was immediately accused 
of Voodooism by the whites of Cockeysville, she was taken to Towson jail, there 
confined and grilled by the sheriff of Baltimore County - the Cockeys, and several 
other men, all demanding that she tell where the escaped slave was. She knowing 
that the only way he could have escaped was by the York Road, north or south, the 
Northern Central Railroad or by the way of Deer Creek, a small creek east of 
Cockeysville. Both the York Road and the railroad were being watched, she logical- 
ly thought that the only place was Deer Creek, so she told the sheriff to search 
Deer Creek. By accident he was found about eight miles up Deer Creek in a swamp 
with several other colored men who had run avey. 

"Mother was ordered to leave Baltimore County or to be sold into slavery. 
She went to York, Pennsylvania, where she stayed until 1865, when she returned 
to her home in Cockeysville; where a great mahy of her descendants live, now, on 
a hill that slopes west to Cockeysville station, and is known as Footets Hill by 


both white and colored pecple of Baltimore County today, 
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"TI was born in Cockeysville in 1867, where I have lived since; 
reared a family of five children, three boys and two girls. I am a member 

of the Aell.E. Church at Cockeysville, I am a member of the Masonic Lodge and 
belong to Odd Fellows at Towson, Maryland. The Foote's descendants still own 
five or more homes at Cockeysville, and we are known from one end of the county 


of 
to the other. 


s) 
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- MENELLIS GASSAWAY, Ex-slave. 


Reference: Personal interview with Menellis Gassaway, ex-slave, on . 
Sept. , 1937, at M.E. Home, Carrollton Ave., Baltimore. 


"iy name is Menellis Gassaway, son of Owing and Annabel Gassaway. 
I was born in Freedom District, Carroll County, about 1650 or 52, brother of 
Henrietta, Menila and Villa. Our father end mother lived in Carroll County 
near Eldersberg in a stone and log cabin, consisting of two rooms, one up 
and one down, with four windows, two in each room, on e small farm situated 
on @ public road, I don't know the name. 

"My father worked on a small farm with no other slaves, but our 
family. We raised on the farm vegetables and grain, consisting of corn and 
wheat, Our farm produced wheat and corn, which was taken to the grist mill 
to be grounds; besides, we raised hogs and a small number of other stock for 
food. 

"During the time I was a slave and the short time it was, I can't 
remember what we wore or very much about local conditions. The people, that 
is the white people, were friendly with our family and other colored people 
so far as I cgn recall. 

"IT do not recall of seeing slaves sold nor did the man who owned 
our family buy or sell slaves. He was a small mane 

"as to the farm, I do not know the size, but I know it was small. 
On the farm there was no jail, or punishment inflicted on Pap or Ma while 
they were there. | 


"There was no church on the farm, but we were members of the old 


side Methodist church, having a colored preacher. The church was a long ways 


from the farm. — eee . wee 


ten Sa gah 
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"My father neglected his own education as well as his children. 

He could not read himself. He did not teach any of his children to read, of 
which we in later years saw the advantage. 

"In Carroll County there were so many people who were Union men that 
it was dangerous for whites in some places to say they were Rebels. This made 
the colored and white people very friendly. 

| "Pap was given holidays when he wanted. I do not know whether he 
worked on Saturdays or note On Sunday we went to churche 7 

"My father was owned by a man by the name of Mre pebeevs My mother 
was bound out by Mr. Dorsey to a man by the name of Mr. Norris of Frederick 
Countye 

"T have never heard of many ghost stories, But I believe once, a4 
conductor on the railroad train was killed and headed a beheaded J , and after 
that, a ghost would appear on the spot where he was killed. Many people in the 
neighborhood saw him and people on the train often saw him when the train waeeen 
the spot where he was killed, 

"So far as being sick, we did not have any doctors. The poor white 


could not afford to hire one, ani the colored doctored themselves with herbs, 


teas and salves made by themselves. 
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CAROLINE HAMMOND 
age 1) (A fugitive) 
He FOO oe ok 
Interview at her home, 4710 Falls Road, Baltimore, Mde 

"I was born in Anne Arundel County near Davidsonville about 3 
miles from South River in the year 1844. The daughter of a free man and a 
sleve woman, who Was owned by Thomas Davidson, a slave owner and farner of 
Anne Arundel. He had a large farm and about 25 slaves on his farm all of 
whom lived in small huts with the exception of several of the household help 
vho ate and slept in the manor house. My mother being one of the household 
slaves, enjoyed certain privileges that the farm slaves did not. She was 
the head cook of Mr.» Davidson's household. 

"Mr » Davidson and his aiae were considered people of high social 
stending in Annapolis and the people in the county. Mr. Davidson entertained 
on a large scale, especially many of the officers of the Naval Adadeny at 
Annapolis and his friends from Baltimore. Mrse Davidson's dishes were con~ 
sidered the finest, and to receive an invitation from the Davidsons meant that 
you would enjoy Maryland's finest terrapin and chicken besides the best wine 
and champagne on the market. 

"All of the cooking was supervised by mother, and the table was 
waited on by Uncle Billie, dressed in a uniform, decorated with brass buttons, 
braid and a fancy vest, his hands incased in white gloves. I can see him now, 
standing at the door, after he had rung the bell, When the family and guests 
came in he took his peat an behind Mr. Davidson ready to serve or to pass the 
plates, after they had been decorated with meats, fowl or whatever was to be 
eaten by the family or guest. 

"Nr. Davidson was very good to his slaves, treating them with every 


consideration that he could, with the exception of freeing them; but Mrse David- 


s0n was hard on all the slaves, whenever she had the opportunity, driving them 
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e+, full speed when working, giving different food of a coarser grade and not 
much of ite She was the daughter of one of the Revells of the county, a family 
whose reputation was known all over Maryland for their brutality with eusae SlEVES. 

"Nother with the consent of Mre Davidson, married George Berry, a free 
colored man of Annapolis with the proviso that he was to purchase mother within 
three years after marriage for $750 dollars and if any children were born they 
vere to go with her. My father was a carpenter by trade, his services were much 
iy, demand. This gave him an opportunity to save money. Father often told me 
that he could save more than half of his income. He had plenty of work, doing 
repair and building, both for the white people and free colored people. Father 
paid Mre Davidson for mother on the partial payment plen. He had paid up all 
tut 40 on mother's account, when by accident Mr. Davidson was shot while ducking 
on the South River by one of the ddok hunters, dying instantly. 

"vrs,» Davidson assumed full control of the farm and the slaves. When 
father wanted to pay off the balance due, $40.00, Mits. Davidson refused to accept 
it, thus mother and I were to remain in slavery. Being a free man father had the 
privilege to go where he wanted to, provided he was endorsed by a white man who 
was known to the people and sheriffs, constables and officials of public convey-~ 
ances. By bribery of the sheriff of Anne Arundel County father was given a passage 
to Baltimore for mother and mee On arriving in Baltimore, mother, father and I 
went to a white family on Ross Street - now Druid Hill Ave., where we were shelter- 
ed by the occupants, who were ardent supporters of the Underground Railroad. 

ta reward of $50.00 each was offered for my father, mother and me, one 
by Mrse Davidson and the other by the Sheriff of Anne Arundel Coumty. At this time 
the Hookstown Road was one of the main turnpikes into Baltimore. A Mre Coleman 
whose brother-in-law lived in Pennsylvania, used a large covered wagon to trans- 
port merchandise from Baltimore to different villages along the turnpike to Hanover, 
Pae, where he lived. Mother and father and I were concealed in a large wagon 


drawn by six horses. On our way to Pennsylvania, we never alighted on the ground 
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in any community or close to any settlement, fearful of being apprehended 
by people who were always looking for rewardse 

"After arriving at Hanover, Pennsylvania, it was easy for us to 
get transportation farther north. They made their way to Scranton, Pennsyl- 
venia, in which place they both secured positions in the same family. Father 
and mother's salary combined was $27.50 per month. They stayed there wntil 
1869. In the meantime I was being taught at a Quaker mission in Scranton. 
Yihen we came to Baltimore I entered the 7th grade grammar school in South 
Saltimore, After firishing the grammar school, I followed eooking all my 
life before and after marriages liy husband James Berry, who waited at the 
Howard House, died in 1927 ~ aged 84e On my next birthdsy, which will occur 
on the 22nd of November, I will be 95, I can ses well, have an excelient 
appetite, byl my grandchildren will fet me eat only certain things that they 
say the doctor ordered I should eate On Christmas Day 49 children and grand- 
children and some great-grandchildren gave me a Xmas dinner and one hundred 
dollars for Xmas. I am happy with all the comforts d a poor person not de- 


pendant on any one else for tomorrow". 
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PAGE HARRIS, Ex-slave 


Reference:- Personal interview with Page Harris at his home, Camp Parole, 

A.AcCe Coo, Mde 

"I was born in 1858 about 3 miles west of Chicamuxen near the 
Potomac River in Charles County on the farm of Burton Stafford, better known 
as Blood Howmd Manor. This name was applied because Mr. Stafford raised and 
trained blood hounds to track runaway slaves and to sell to slaveholders of 
Maryland, Virginia and other southern states as far south as Mississippi and 
Louisiana. 

"My father's name was Sam and mother's Mary, both of whom belonged 
to the Staffords and were reared in/Charles County. They réared a family of 
nine children, I being the oldest and the only one born a slave, the rest free. 
I think it was in 1859 or it might be 1860 when the Staffords liberated my 
parents, not because he believed in the freedom of slaves but because of saving 


the lives of his entire family. 


"urs. Stafford came from Prince William County, Virginia, a county 
on the west side of the Potomac River in Virginia. Mr. and Mrs. Stafford had 


a large rowboat that they used on the Potomac as a fishing and oyster boat as 


well as a transportation boat across the Potomac River to Quantico, a small 
town in Prince William County, Va., and up Quantico Creek in the same county. 
"I have been told by my parents and also by Joshua Stafford, the 

oldest son of Mre Stafford, that one Sunday morning on the date as related in 
the story previously Mrs. Stafford and her 5 children were being rowed across 
the Potomac River to attend a Baptist church in Virginia of which she was a 
member, Suddenly a wind and a thunder storm arose causing the boat to capsize. 
My father was fishing from a log raft in the river, immediately went to their 


rescue. The wind blew the raft towards the centre of the stream and in line 
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with the boat. He was able without assistance to save the whole family, 
diving into the river to rescue Mrs. Stafford after she had gone down. 
He pulled her on the raft and it was blown ashore with all aboard, but 
several miles down the streams Everybody thought that the Staffords had 
been drowned as the boat floated to the shore, bottom upwards. 

"As a reward Mr. Stafford took my father to the Shae house | 
at La Plata, the county seat of Charles County, signed papers for the enam- 
cipation of him, my mother, and me, besides giving him money to help him to 
take his family to Philadelphia. | 

"T have a vague recollection of the staffordély family, not 
enough to describe. They lived on a large farm situated in Charles Coumty, 
a part bounding on the Potomac River and a cove that extends into the farm 
property. Much of the farm property was marshy and was suitable for the 
purpose of Mr. Stafford's living - raising and training blood hounds. I 
have — told by mother and father on many occasions that there were as 


many as a hundred dogs on the farm at times. Mr. Stefford had about 50 


ao 


slaves on his farm. He had an original method in training young blood hounds, 


he would make one of the slaves traverse a course, at the end, the slave 


would climb a tree. The younger dogs led by an old dog, sometimes by several 


older dogs, would trail the slave util they reached the tree, then they would 


bark until taken away by the men who had charge of the dogs. 


“Mr. Stafford's dogs were often sought to apprehemi runaway slaves. 


He would charge according to the value and worth of the slave captured. His 
dogs were often taken to Virginia, sometimes to North Carolina besides being 


used in Maryland. I have been told that when a slave was captured, besides 


the reward paid in money, that each dog was supposed to itthe slave to make 


him anxious to hunt human beings. 


on Se 24. 


isve wad @ Glaveholdey an Chavies County who had a very val- 
uable sats. an expert carpenter and bricklayer, whose services were much 
sought after by the people in Southem Maryland. This slave could elude the 
best blood hounds in the Syate. It was always said that slaves, when they 
ran away, would try to go through a graveyard and if he or she could get dirt 
from the grave of some one that had been recently buried, sprinkle it behind 
them, the dogs could not follow the fleeing slave, and would howl and return 
home e | - 

"Old Pete the mechanic was working on farm near La Plata, he de~ 
cided to rum away as he had done on sevenni previous occasionse He was known 
by some as the herb doctor and healer. He would not be punished on any con- 
dition ner would he work unless he Was paid something. It was said that he 
would save money and give it to people who wanted to run awaye He was charged 
with aiding a girl to flee. .He was to be whipped by the sheriff of Charles 
County for aiding the girl tc run away. He heard of it, left the night before 
he was to be whipped, he went to the swamp in the cove or about 5 miles from 
where his master Lived. He eluded the dogs for several weeks, escaped, got 
to Boston and no one to this day has any idea how he did it; but he did. 

"In the year of 1866 my father returned to Maryland bringing with 

‘him mother and my brothers and sister. He selected Annapolis for his future 
home, where he secured work as a waiter at the Naval Academy, he continued 
thane for more than 20 yearse In the meantime after 1866 or 1868, when, schools 
were opened for colored people, I went to a school that was astablished for 
colored children and taught by white teacher until I was about 17 years old, 
then I too worked at the Naval hontai salting on the midshipmen. In those 
days you could make extra money , pegiceliege eine more than your wagese About 
1896 or '97 I puruhpasd a farm near Camp Parole containing 120 acres, upon | 


which I have lived since, raising a variety of vegetables for which Anne Arundel 
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County is noted. I have been a member of Asbury Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Annapolis, for more than 40 yearse All of my children, 5 in number, have 
grown to be men and women, one living home with me, one in New York, two in 


‘ 


Baltimore, and one working in Washington, De Co" 
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ANNIE YOUNG HENSON, Ex-slave 


Reference:~ Personal interview with Annie Young Henson, ex-slave,at 
African M. E. Home, 207 Aisquith St., Baltimore, 


"I was born in Northumberland County, Virginia, 86 years AaZOe 
Daughter of Mina and Tom Miller. I had one brother Feelingchin and two 
sisters, Mary and Matilda. Owned by Doctor Pressley Nellume 


"The farm was called Traveler's Rest. The farm so named be~ 


cause a man once on a dark, cold and dreary night stopped there and asked 


for something to eat and lodging for the night; both of which was given and 


welcomed by the wayfarer,. 


( 
"The house being very spacious with porches on each side, situated 


on @ high hill, with trees on the lawn siving homes to the birds and shade to 


the master, mistress; and their guests where they could hear the chant of the 


lark or the melodious voices of the slaves humming some familiar tunes that 


suited their taste, as they worked, 


"Nearby was the slave quarters and the log cabin, where we lived, 


built about 25 feet from the other quarter. Our cabin was separate and distinct 


from the others, It contained two rooms, one up and one down, with a window in 


each room. This cabin was about 25 feet from the kitchen of the manor house, where 


the cooking was done by the kitchen help for the master, mistress and their guests, 


and from which each slave received his or he{weekly ration, about 20 pounds of 


food each. 


"The food consisted of beef, hog meat, and lamb or mutton and of the 


kind of vegetables that we raised on the farm, 


"My position was second nurse for the doctor's family, or one of the 


inner servants of the family, mot one of the field hands. In my position my clothes 
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were made better, and better quality than the others, all made and arr 


ged to suit 


the mistress' taste. I got a few things of femine dainty that was discard- 
ed by the mistress, but no money nor did I have any to spend. During my life 
as a slave I was whipped only once, and that was for a lie that was told on 
me by the first nurse who was jealous of my looks. I slept in the mistress’ 
room in a bed that we pushed under the mistress! in the day or after I arose. 

"Old Master had special dogs to hunt opossum, rabbit, coons and 
birds, and men to go with them on the hunt. When we seined, other slave owners 
would send some of their slaves to join ours and we then dividing the spoils of the 
catché 

"We had 60 slaves on the plantation, each family housed in a cabin 
built by the slaves for Nellums to accommodate the families according to the 
nunber, For clothes we had good cldthes, as we raised sheep, we had our own wool, 
out of which we weaved our cloth, we called the cloth 'box and dice’. 

"In the winter the field slaves would shell corn, cut wood and thrash 
wheat and take care of the stock. We had our shoes made to order by the shoe 
maker e 

"My mistress was not as well off before she married the doctor as 
afterward. iI was small or young during my slave days, I always heard my mistress 
married for money and social condition. She would tell us how she used to say 
before she was married, when she saw the doctor coming, "here comes old Dre 
Nellums/. Another friend she would say there comes cozen Auckney'. 

"We never had any overséers on the plantation, we had an old colored 
man. by the name of Peter Taylor. His orders was law, if you wanted to please 
Mistress and Master, obey old Peter. 

"The farm was very large, the slaves worked from sunup to sundown, no 
one was harshly treated or punished. They were punished only when proven guilty 
of crime charged. | 


"Our master never sold any slavesy We had @ six~room house, where the 


slaves entertained and had them good times at nights and on holidays. We had no 
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jail on the plantation. We were not taught to read or write, we were never told 
our Agee 

"We went to the white siatah on Sunday, up in the slave gallery where 
the slaves worshippél sometimes. The gallery was overcrowded with ours and slaves 
from other plantations. My mistress told me that there was once an old colored 
man who attended, taking his seat up in the gallery directly over the pulpit, he 
had the habit of saying Amene A member of the church said to him, 'John, if you 
don't stop hollowing Amen you can't come to church'; he got so full of the Holy 
Ghost he yelled out Amen upon a venture, the congregation wags so tickled with 
him and at his antics thst they told him to come when and as often as he wanted. 

"During my slave days only one slave ran away, he was my uncle, when 
the Yankees came to Virginia, he ran way with them. He was later captured by 
the sheriff and taken to the county jail. The Doctor went to the court house, 
after which we never heard nor saw my uncle afterwards. 

"T have seen and heard white-cappers, they whipped several colored 
men of other plantations, just prior to the soldiers} drilling to go to war. 

"I remember well the day that Dr. Nellum, just as if it were yesterday, 
that we went to the court house to be set free. Dr. Nellum walked in front, 65 
ef us behind him. When we got there the sheriff asked him if they were his een 
The Dr. said they were, but not now, after the papers were signed we all went 
back to the plantation, Some stayed there, others went away. I came to Baltimore 
and I have never been back since. I think I was about 17 or 18 years old when 
I came away. I worked for Mr. Marshall, a flour merchant, who tivea on South 
Charles Street, getting $6.00 pei!’ monthe I have been told by both white and 


colored people of Virginia who knew Dr. Nellum, he lost his mind! 
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REV. SILAS JACKSON, Ex-slave. 


Reference:- Personal interview with Rev. Silas Jackson, ex-slave, 
at his home, 1680 !. Gilmor St., Saltimore, 
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"T was born at or near Ashbie's Gap in Virginia, either in 
the year of 1846 or 47. I do not know which, but I will say I am 90 
years of age. ly father's name was Sling and mother's Serah Louis. 

They were purchased by my master fron e slme tracer in Richmond, Vir= 
giniae My father was e man of large siatuee and my mother was tall and 
stately. They originally came from the Eastern Shore of Maryland, I 
think from the Legs estate, beyohd that I do not know. I had three 
brothers and two sisters. Ky brothers older than I, and my sisters 
younger. Their names were Silas, Carter, Kap or Raymond, I do not 
remember; my sisters were Jane wyerettas both of whom are living in 
Virginia nowe Only one I have ever seen and he came north with General 
Sherman, he died in 1925. He was a Baptist minister like myself. 

"The only things I know about my grandparents were: My grand- 
father ran away through the aid of Harriet Tubman and went to Philadelphia 
and saved $350, and purchased my grandmother through the aid of a Quaker 
or an Episcopal minister, I do not know. I have on several occasions 
tried to trace this part of my family's past history, but ithe SUCCESS 

"TI was a large boy for my age, when I was nine years of age my 
task began and continued until 1864. You see J sawand I was a slave. 

"In Virginia where I was, they reised tobacco, wheat, corn and 
farm products. I have had a taste of all he Wene on the farm, besides 
of digging and clearing up new ground to increase the acreage to the farme 


We all had task work to do - men, women and boys, We began work on Monday 
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and worked until Saturday. That day we were allowed to work for ourselves 

and to garden or to do extra work. When we could get work, or work on 

some one else's place, we got a pass from the overseer to go off the plante- 
tion, but to be back by nine o'clock on Saturday night or when cabin inspection 
was madee Some time we could earn as much as 50 cents a day, which we used 

to buy cakes, candies,or clothes. 

"On Saturday each slave was given 10 pounds corn meal, a quart of 
black strap, 6 pounds of fat back, 3 pounds of flour and vegetables, all of 
which were raised on the farm, All of the slaves iueed oF those who wanted, 
hunted rabbits, opossums or fished. These were our choice food as we did not 
get anything special from the overseer. 

"Our food was cooked by our mothers or sisters and for those who 
were not married by the old women and men assigned for that work. 

"Rach family was given 3 acres to raise their chickens or vegetables 
and if a man raised his own food he was given $10.00 at Christmas time extra, 
besides his presents. 

"In the summer or when warm weather came each slave was given some- 
thing, the women, linsey goods or gingham clothes, the men overalls, muslin 
shirts, top and underclothes, two pair of shoes, and a straw hat to work in. 
In the oold weather, we wore woolen clothes, all made at the sewing cabin. 

"My master was named Tom Ashbie, a meaner man was never born in - 
Virginia - brutal, wicked and hard. He always carried a cowhide with hin. 

If he saw guns doing something that did not suit his taste, he would have 
the slave tied to a tree, man or woman, and then would cowhide the victim 
until he got tired, or sometimes, the slave would fainte 

"The Ashbie's home was a large stone mansion, with a porch on 


three sides. Wide halls in the center up and down stairs, numerous rooms 


and a stone kitchen built on the back comected with dining room, — 


"irs. Ashbie was kind and lovely to. her slaves when Mr» Ashbie was 
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out.e The Ashbies did not have any children of their own, but they had 
boys and girls of his own sister and they were much like him, they had 
maids or private waiter for the young men if they wanted then. 

"I have heard it seid by people in authority, Tom Ashbie owned 
9000 acres of farm land besides of wood land. He was a large slave owner 
having more than 100 slaves on his farm. They were awakened by blowing of 
the horn before sunrise by the overseer, started work at sunrise and worked 
all day to sundown, with not time to go to the cabin for dinner, you carried 
your dinner with you. The slaves were driven at top sata and whipped at the 
snap of the finger, by the overseers, we had four overseers on the farm all 
hired white mene 

"T have seen men beaten yutil they dropped in their tracks or knock- 
ed over by clubs, women stripped down to their waist and cowhided,. 

"I have heard it said that Tom Ashbiets father went to one of the 
tabins late at night, the slaves were having a secret prayer meetinge He 
heard one slave ask God to change the heart of his master and deliver him 
from slavery so that he may enjoy freedoms Before the next day the man 
disappeared, no one ever seeing him again; but after that down in the swamp 
at certain times of the moon, you could hear the man who rages in the 
cabin prayinge When old man Ashbie died, just before he died he told the: 
white Baptist minister, that he had killed Zeek for praying and that he was 
going to hell. 

"There was a stone building on the farm, it is there today. I saw 
it this sagas while visiting in Virginia, The old jaily it is now used as 
a garages Downstairs there were two rooms, one where some of the whipping 
was done, and the other used by the overseer. Upstairs was used for women 
and girls. ‘The iron bars have coroded, but you can see where they were. I 
have never seen slaves sold on the farm, but I have seen them taken away, 


and brought therésge Several times I have seen slaves chained taken away 
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and chained when they came. 

"No one on the place was taught to read or writee On sunday 
the slaves who wanted to worship would gather at one of the large cabins 
with one of the overseers present and have their chrche atter which th 
overseer would talk. When communion was given the overseer was paid for 
staying there with half of the collection taken up, some time he would get 
25¢. No one could read the Bible. Sandy Jasper, Mr. Ashbie's coachman was 
the preacher, he would go to the white Baptist church on Sundey with family 
and would be better informed because he heard the white preacher. 

"Ywiee each year, after harvest and after New Year's, the sleves 
would have their protracted meeting or their revival and after each closing 
they would baptize in the creek, (sometimes in the winter they would break 
the ice singing Going to the Water or some other hymof that nature. And at 
each funeral, the Ashbies would attend the service conducted in the cabin 
where the deceased was, from there taken to the slave graveyard. A lot 
dedicated tor that purpose, situated about 3/4. of a mile from cabins near @ 
hill. 

"There were a number of sleves on our plantation who ran away, some 
were captured and sold to a Georgia trader, other who were never captured. To 
intimidate the slaves, the overseers were connected with the patrollers, not 
only to watch our oe but sometimes for the rewards for other slaves who 
had run away from other plantations. This feature caused a great deal of trouble 
between the whites and blacks. In 1658 two witie men were murdered near Warren-~ 
ton on the road by colored people, it was never known whether by free people or 
slaves. 

“When work was done the slaves retired to their cabins, some played 
Games, others cooked or rested or did what they wanted. We did not work on 
Saturdays unless harvest times, then Saturdays were days of work. At other 


times, on Saturdays you were at leisure to do what you wanted. On Christmas 
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day Mr. Ashbie would call all the slaves together, give them presents, money, 
after which they spent the day as they liked. On New Year's day we all were 
scared, that was the time for selling, buying and trading slaves. We did not 
know who was to £0 or comée 

"I do not remember of playing any particular game, my sport was fish- 
ing. You see I do 6% believe in ghost stories nor vodooism, I have nothing 
to say. We boys used to take the horns of a dead cow or bull, cut the end 
off of it, we could blow it, some having different Aoeaat We could tell who 
was blowin, end from what plentation. 7 

"when a slave took sick she or he would have to depend on herbs, 
salves or other remedies prepared by someone ms knew the medicinal value. 


When a valuable hand took sick ene ion the overseers would go to Upper Ville 


for a doctor." 
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JAMES CALHART JAMES, Ex-slave 


Reterencé:~ Personal interview with James Calhert James, ex-slave,at his 
home, 2460 Druid Hill ave., Baltimore. 


"My father's name was Franklin Pearce Randolph of Virginia, a des- 


cendant of the Randolphs of Virginia who migrated to South Carolina and located 
near Fort Suster, the fort that was gurrendened to the Confederates in 1861] or 
ais beginnings of the Civil War. My mother's name was Lottie Virginia James, 
daughter of en Indian and a slave woman, born on the Rapidan River in Virginia 
about 1623 or 24, I do not kmow which; she was a woman of io features and very 
light in complexion with beautiful, long black hair. She was purchased by her 
master and taken to South Carolina when about 15 years old. She was the private 
maid «f Mrs. Randolph until she died/and then continued as housekeeper for her 
: master, while there and in that capacity I was born on the Randolph's plantation 
 hueaee 25, 1846. I was a half brother to the children of the Randolphs, four 
Se number. After I was por Hoke? and J lived in the sainenues quarters of the ' 
big house enjoying many pleasures that the other slaves did not: eating and ¥ 
sleeping in the big house, playing and associating with my half-brothers and 
Sisters, 

"As for my ancestors I have no recollection of them, the history 
of the Randolphs in Virginia is my background. 

"ly father told mother when I became of age, he was going to free me, 
send me north to be educated, but instead I was emancipated. During my slave 
days my father gave ie money and good clothes to wear, I souls toys and games. 

"wy clothes were good both winter and summer md according to the 
weather. 

tty master was my father; he was kind to‘me but hard on the field 
hands who worked in the rice fields. My mistress died before I was born. There 
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&: were es girls and one boy, they treated me fairly gdod ~ at first or when I Was 


realized their father” mee father, then they hated. mes 
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lived in a large white frame house containing about 15 rooms with every Luxury 
of that day, my father being viry riche 

"I have heard the Randolph plantation contained about 4000 acres and 
about 500 slaves. We had white overseers on the plantation, they worked hard 
producing rice on a very large scale, and late and early. I know they were severely 
punished, especially for not producing the amount of work assigned them or for 
things that the overseers throught they should be punished for. | 

"We had a jail over the rice barn where the slaves were confined, 
especially on Sundays, as punishment for things done during he week. 

"I could read and write when I was 12 years old. I was taught by. 
the teacher who was the governess for the Randolph'® children. Mother could 
also read and write. There was no a rae on the plantation; the slaves attend~ 
ed church on the next plantation, sina the owner had a large slave church, he 
was a Baptist preacher, I attended the white church with the Randolph children. 
I was selendlaiy known and called Jim Randolph. I was baptised by the white 
Baptist minister and christened by a Methodist minister. 

"There was little trouble between the white and blacks, you see I was 
one of the children of the house,I never came in contact much with other slaves. I 
was told that the slaves had a drink that was made of corn and rice which they drank. 
The syenaouts sometimes themselves drank it very freely. On holidays and Sundays’ 
the slaves had their times, and I never knew any difference as I was treated well 
by my father and did not associate with the other slaves. | 

"In the year of 1865, I left South Carolina, went to Washington, entered 
Howard University 1868, graduated in 1873, taught schools in Virginia, North Carolina 
and Maryland, retired 1910. Since then I have been connected with A.M.E, education~ 
al board, Now I am home with my granddaughter, a life well spent. | 


“One of the songs sung by the slaves on the plantation I can ‘remember 


“a part of it. They sang it with great feeling’of happiness - 


An' de blowing of de trumpets and de bangins of de drums 
When General Sherman Comes. 

No more rice and cotton fields 

We will hear no more crying 

Old master will be sighing. 


"T carft remember the tune, veople sang it according to their 


tune." 
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MARY MORIAH ANNE SUSANNA JAMES, Ex-slave. 


Reference: Personal interview with Mary James, ex-slave, gp Sept. ‘ 
1937, at her home, 618 Haw St., Baltimore, Hd. 


"My father's name was Caleb Harris James, and my mother's 
name was Mary Moriah. Both of them were owned by Silas Thornton Randorph, 
a distant relative of Patrick Henry. I have seen the pictire of Patrick 
Henry many a time in the home place on the library wall. I had three sisters 
and two bretherse Two of my sisters were sold to a slave dealer from Georgia, 
one died in 1870. One brother ran away and the other joined the Union Army; 
he died in the soldiers' Dome in Washington in 1932 at the age of 84, 

"Now let me ask you, who told you about me? I knew that a stranger 
Was coming, my nose has been itching for several days. Now about my home life 
in Virginia, we lived on the James River in Virginia, on e farm containing 
more than 8,000 acres, fronting 3 1/2 miles on the river, with a landing where 
beats used to come to load tobacco and unload goods for the farm. 

"The quarters where we lived on the Ap teeien calle d Randorph 
Manor were built like horse stables that you see on rece tracks; they were 
1 1/2 story high, about 25 feet wide, and about 75 feet long, with windows 
in the sides of the roofse A long shelter on the front and at the rear. In 


front, people would have benches to sit on, and on the back were nails to hang 


pots and pans. Each family would have rooms according to the size of the family. 


There were 8 such houses, 6 for families and one for the girls and the other for 
the boys. In the quarters we had furniture made by the overseer and colored 
carpenters; they would make the cates: benches and beds for everybody. Our 
beds were ticking filled with straw did covers made of anything we could get. 


"T have a faint recollection of my grandparents. My grandfather 
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was Rela €6 a man in South Carolina, to work in the rice field. Grandmother 
drowned herself in the river when she heard that grand-pap was going AWAY 
Twas told that grandpap was sold because he got religious and prayed that 
Sod womld set him and grandma free, 

“When I was ten years old I was put to work on the farm with other 
children, picking weeds, stoné up aml tobacco worms and to do other work. We 
all got new shoes for Christmas, a dress and $2.50 for Christmas or suits of 
clothes, We spent our money at Mr, Randorph's store for things that we wanted, 
but was pimished if the money was spent at the county seat at other stores. 

"We were allowed fat meat, corn meal, black molasses and vegetables, 
corn and grain to roast for coffee. Mother cooked my food after stopping work 
on the farm for tae day. I never ate possum. We would catch rabbits in gums 
or traps and as we lived on the rivers, we ate any kind of fish we caught. The 
men and everybody would go fishing after work. Hach family had a garden, we 
raised what we wanted. | 

"As near as I can recall, we had about 150 sheep on the farm, producing 
our own wool, The old women weaved clothes; we had woolen clothes in the winter 
and cotton clothes in the sive, On Sunday we wore the clothes given to us at 
Christmas. time and shoes likewise.s 
ake | "I was married on the farm 1863 and married my same husband by a 
Baptist preacher in 1870 as I was told 1 had not been legally married. I was 
married in the dress given to me at Christmas of 1862. I did not get one in 
1865. 
| "Old Silas Randotph was a mean man to his slaves, especially when 
‘drunk. He and the overseer would always be together/each of whom carried &. 
Paap jpae upon the least provocation would whip his slaves. My mistress was 


not as mean as my master, but she was mean. There was only one son in the 


Randotph familys He went to a military school somewhere in Varginia. I don't know 
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the name. Ye was captured by the Union soldiers. I never saw him until 
after the war, when he came home with one arm, 

"The overseer lived on the farm. He was the brother of Mrs, 
Randorphe He would whip men and women and children if he thought they were 
not working fast. 

"The plantation house was a large brick house over=looking the 
river from a hill, a porcr. on three sides, two-stories and attic, In the 
attic slept the house servants and coachman, We did not come in contact with 
the white people very much. Our place was away from the village. 

"There were 8,000 acres to the plantation, with more than 150 
slaves on ite I do not know the time slaves woke up, but everybody was at 
work at sunrise and worked to sundown. The slaves were whipped for not work- 
ing fast or anything that suited a fancy of the master or overseer. 

"I have seen slaves sold on the farm and I have seen slaves brought 
to the farm. The slaves were brought up the river in boats and unloaded at the 
landing, some crying and some seem to be happy. 

"No one was taught to read or write. There was no church on the 
farme No one was allowed to read the Bible or anything else. 

"I have heard it said that the Randorphs lost more slaves by running 
away than anyone in the county. The patrollers were many in the county; they 
would whip any colored person caught off the place after night. Whenever a man 
wanted to run away he would go with someone else, either from the farm or from 
some other farm, hiding th the swamps or along the river, making their way to 
some place where they thought would be safe, sometimes hiding on trains leaving 
Virginie. 

"The slaves, after going to their quarters, cooked, rested or did what 


they wanted. Saturdays was no different from Monday. 
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"On Christmas morning all the slaves would go up to the porch, 
get the $2.50, shoes and clothes, go back to the cabins and do what they 
wanted. 

"On New Year's Day everybody was scared as that was the day that 
slaves were taken away or brought to the farm. 

"You have asked about stories, I will tell you one I know. It is 
true. 

"During the war one igs some Union soldiers came to the farm look~ 
ing for Rebels. There were a number of them in the woods ee the landings 
they had come across the river in boats. At night while the Union soldiers 
were at the landing, they were fired on by the Rebels. The Union soldiers 
went after them, killed ten, ae I think six and some were drowned in the 
river. Among the six was the seisaewe end from that night people have neard 
shooting and seen soldiers. One wane many years after the Civil War, while 
visiting a.friend who now lives within 500 feet from the landing where the 
fighting took place, there appeared some soldiers carrying a man out of the 
woods whom I recognized as being the overseer. He had been seen hundreds of 
times by other people. White people will tell you the same thing. I will 
tell you for sure this is true. 


"You must excuse me I wanted to see some friends this evening", 


( Exeslave stories ) 


PHILLIP JOHNSON - AN EX=SLAVE 


Ref:- Phillip Johnson, R.F.D. Poolesville, Md. 


The subject of this sketbh is a pure blooded Negro, whose kinky 
hair is now white, likewise his scraggy beard. He is sf wodteni size and some=- 
what stooped with age, but still active enough to plant and tend a patch of 
corn ead the chores about his little place at Sugarlands. His home is a small 
cabin with one or two rooms upstairs and three down, including the kitchen which 
is a leanto. The cabin is in great disrepair. 

Phillip John is above the avdrage in intelligence, is eas educate- 
ion and is quite well versed in the Holy Soriptures, having been for many years 
a Methodist preacher among his people. He uses fairly good English and freely 
talks in answer to questions. Without giving the questions put to him by this _ 
writer, his remarks given in the first person and as near his ow idica are as 
follows: 

"I']] be ninety years old next December. I dunno the day. My 
Missis had the colored folks ages written in a book but it was destroyed when 
the Confederate soldiers came through. But she had a son born two or three 
months younger than me and she remember that I was born in December, 1847, but 
she had forgot the day of the month. 

“I was born down on the river bottom about four miles below Edward's 
Ferry, on the Eight Mile Level, betweon Edwardi'/s) Ferry and Seneca. I belonged 
to ole Doctah White. He owned a lot o' lan down on de bottom, I dumno his first 
name, Everybody called him Docteh White. Yes, he was related to Doctah Elijah 
White, All the Whites in Montgomery County is elated, Yes sah, Doctah White 


was good to his slaves. Yes sah, he had many slaves. I dunno how many. My 
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Missis took me away from de bottom when I was a little boy, ‘cause de overseer 
he was so cruel to me. Yes sah he was mean. I promised him a killin if ever I 
got big enough. | 

"We all liked the Missis. Everybody in dem days used to ride horse- 
back. She would come ridin her horse down to de bottom with a great big basket 
of biscuits. We thought they were fine. We all glad to see de Missis a comin. 
We always had plenty to eat, such as it was. We had coarse food but there was 
plenty of it. 

"The white folks made our clothes for us. They made linsey for the 
woman and woolen cloth for de men. They gave clothes sufficient to keep em warn. 
The men had wool clothes with brass buttons that had shanks on em. They looked 
good when they were new. They had better clothes then than most of us have now. 

"They raised mostly corn an sats an wheat down on de river bottom 
in those days. They didn't raise tobacco. But I've heard say that they used 
to raise it long before I was born. They cut grain with cradles in dem days. 
They had a lot ‘o men and would slay a lot 'o wheat ina day. It was pretty work 
to see four or five cradlers in a field and others following them raking the 
wheat in bunches and others following binding them in bundles. The first reapers 
that came were called Dorsey reapers. They cut the grain and bunched it. It 
was then bound by hand. 

"When my Missis took me away from the river bottom I lived in Pooles- 
ville where the Kohlhoss home and garage is. I worked around the house and garden. 
I remember dine? thie Yankee and Confederate soldiers both came -to Poolesville. 
Capn Sam White (son of the dootor.) he join the Confederate in Virginia. He 
come home and say he goin to take me along back with him for to serve hin. But 
the Yankees came and he left very sudden and leave me behind. I was glad I 
didn't have to re with him. I saw all that fightin around Poolesville. I used 


to like to watch em fightin. I saw a Yankee soldier shoot a Confederate and kill 
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him. He raised his gun twice to shoot but he kept dodgin around the house an he 
didn* want to shoot when he might hit someone else. When he ran from the house 
he shot him, 

"Yes sah, them Confederates done more things around here than the 
Yankees did. I remember once during the war they came to tom. It was Sunday 
morning an I'was sittin in the gallery of the ole brick Methodist church. One 
of them came to de door and he pointed his pistol right at that preacher's head. 
The gallery had an outside stairs then. I1 ran to de door to go down de stairs 
but there was another un there pointing his gun and they say don't nobody leave 
dis building. The others they was a cleanin up all the hosses and wagons round 
the church. The one who was guarding de stairs, he kept a lookin to see if 
dey was done cleaning up de hosses, and when he wasn't watching I slip half way 
down de stairs, an when he turn his back f jump down and run. When he looks he 
jus laugh. 

"My father he lived to be eighty nine. He died right here in this 
house and he's buried over by the church. His name was Sam. They called my 
mother Willie Ann. She died when I was small. I had three brothers and one 
sister. My father married again and hed seven or eight other children. 

"I've had eleven children; five livin, six dead. I've been preach- 
ing for forty years and I have seen many souls saved. I don't preach regular 
anymore but once in a while I do. I have preweked in all these little churches 
around here. I preached six years at Sugar Loaf Mountain. The presidin elder 
he wants me to go there. The man that had left there jus tore that church up. 

I went up there one Sunday and I didn't see anything that I could do. I think 
I'm not able for this. I said they needs a more experienced preacher than me. 
But the presidin elder keeps after me to go there and I says, well, I go for one 
year. Next thing it was the same thing. I stays on another year and so on for 
six years. When I left there that church was in pretty good shape. | 


"I think preaching the gospel is the greatest work in the world. But 


folks don't seem to take the interest in church that they used to." 


end 
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GEORGE JONES, Exslave 


Reference:~ Personal interview with George Jones, Ex-slave, at African 
Ne Ee Home, 207 Aisquith St., Baltimore, 


"T was born in Frederick County, Maryland, 84 years ago or 

1853. My father's name was Henry and mother's Jane; brothers Dave, 
Joe, Henry, John and sisters Annie and Josephine. JI know my father 
and mother were slaves, but’I do not recall to whom they belonged. I 

remember my grandparents. 

"My father used to tel1'me how he would hide in the hay stacks 
at night, because he was whipped and treated badly by his master who was 
rough and hard~boiled on his slavese Many a time the owner of the slaves 
and farm would come to the cabins late at night to catch the slaves in 
their dingy little hovels, which were constructed in cabin fashion and 
of stone and logs with their typical windows and rooms of one room. up 
ce and one down with a window in each, the fireplaces built to heat a. 
cook for sunneenbay | 

"The farm was like all other farms in Frederick County, raising 
grain, such as corn, wheat and fruit and on which work was seasonable, 
Bepeneins upon the weather, some seasons - producing more and some Je sSe 


When the season was good for the crop and crops plentiful, we had a little 


money as the p}antation owner gave us some to spends . 
“When hunting came, especialy: in the fall end winter, the weather 


‘WEB . cold, E: aie often heard my father speak of rabbit, opossumyand, coon | 


hunting and his dog oe 


You know in Frederick County there are plenty of Ap 


tie dressed to meet the weather condition and wore shoes to 
suit. rough traveling through woods and up and down the hilis of the 
country e 

"In my boyhood days, my father never spoke much of my master, 
only in the term I have expressed before, or the children, church, the 
poor white people in the neighborhood-or the farm, their mode of living, 
social condition. I will say this in conclusion, the white people of 
Frederick County as a whole were kind towards the dofsed people and are 


today, very little race friction one way or the other." 


Ellen B. Warfield. 19G054 
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(E%-SLAVE STORY) 


ALICE LEWIS 


(Alice Lewis, ex-slave, 84 years old, in charge of sewing- 
room at Provident Hospital (Necro), Baltimore. Tall, slender, 
erect, her head crowned by abundant snow white wool, with a fine 
carriage and an air of poise end self respect good to behold, . 
Alice belies her 84 years.) 

"Yes'm, I was born in slavery, I don't look it,.but I was! 
Way down in Wilkes County, Georgia, nigh to a little town named 
Washington which ain't so far from Augusta. My pappy, he belong 
to the Alexanders, and my mamiy, she belong to the Wakefiel' 
plantation and we all live with the Wakefiel's. No ma'am, none 
of the Wakefiel' niggers sver run away. They was too well off! 
They knew who they friends was! My white folkses was good to 
their niggers! Them was the days when we had good food and it 
didn't cost nothing - chickens and hogs and garden truck. 
Saturdays was the day we got our 'lowance for the week, and lemme 
tell you, they didn't stint us none. The best in the land was — 
what we had, jest what the white folkses had. | 

"Clothes? yes'm. We had two suits of clothes, a winter 
suit and a summer suit and two pairs of shoes, a winter pair and 
a summer pair. Yes'm, my mammy, she@in the | cotton, yes'm picked 
right. on. the plantation, yes'm, eotton. picking was. fun, believe 
met As I weg saying,. Mammy she spim and she weave. the:.cloth, 
and ake. eur At. out and she make our. Sle thes. That! 6 where: ry git. 
t come to. Baltimore, I 
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the Jenkinses. Jest the other day, I met Miss O'milla down town 
and she say. ‘Alice, ain' this you? and I say, ‘Law me, Miss 
C'milla', and ‘she say, ‘Alice, why don’ you come to see Mother? 
She ain' been so well ~ she love to see you...! 

"Well, as I was a saying, we didn't work sohard, them days. 
We got up early, ‘cause the fires had to be lighted to make the 
house warm for the white folks, but in them days, dinner was in 
the middle of the day ~ the quality had theirs at twelve o'clock- 
and they had a light supper at five and when we was through, we 
was through, and free to ac he quarters and set around and smoke 
a pipe and rest. | 

"yves'm they taught us to read and write. “Sunday afternoons, 
my young mistresses used to teach the pickaninnies to read the 
Bible. Yes'm we was free to go to see the niggers on other 
plantations but we had to have a pass an' we was checked in an! 
out. No'm, I ain't never seen no slaves sold, nor none in chains, _ 
and I ain't never seen no Ku Kluxers. 

"I live with the Wakefiel's till I was ‘leven and then Marse 
Wakefiel' give me to my young mistress when she married and went 
to North Carolina to live. And 'twas in North Carolina that I 
seed Sherman, ‘deed I did! I seed Sherman and his sojers, gather- 
ing up all the hogs and all the hosses, and all the cows and all 
the little cullud chillen. Them was drefful days! These is dref- 
ful days, too. Old man Satan, he sure am on earth now. 

"Yes'm, I believes in ghos'ses. I ain't never seed ‘em but 
I is feel ‘em. I live once ina house where aman was killed. I 
lie in my bed and they close in on me! No'm, I ain't afraid. The 
landlerd say when I move out, ‘you is stay there longer than any~ 
body I ever had.' ‘Nother house I live in (this was in North 
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‘Carolina too), it had been a gamblin' house and it had hants. 

On rainy nights, I'd lie awake and hear "drip, drip...drip, 
drip..." What was that? Why, that was the blood a dripping... © 
Why on rainy night? Why, on rainy nights, the blood gets a 
little fresh...!* 
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PERRY LEWIS, Ex-slave 


Reference: Personal interview with Perry Lewis, ex-slave, at his home ‘j 
1124 E. Lexington St., Baltimore. 


wd-, 


"I was born on Kent Island, about 86 years agoe My father's 
name was Henry and mother's Louise. I had one brother John, who was 
killed in the Civil War at the Deep Bottan, one sister as I can re- 
member. My father was a freeman and my mouhion a slave, owned by Thomas 
Tolson, who owned a small farm on which I was born in a log cabin, with 
two rooms, one up and one down. 

"As you know the mother was the owner of the children that she 
brought into the world. Mother being a slave made me a slave, She cooked 
and worked on the farm, ate whatever was in the farmhouse and did her share 
of work to keep and maintain the Tolsons, They being poor, not having a 
large place or a number of slaves io, aeveaae their wealth, made them little 
above the free salexse people and with no knowledge, they could not teach me 
or any one else to read. 

"You know the Eastem Shore of Maryland was in the most productive 
slave territory and ee farming was done on a large scale; and in that 
part of Maryland where there were many poor people and ‘aig of whom were 
employed as sititesets: you naturally heard of patrollers and we had them 
sna wince Mealy. “5 hve Shoand Hin pateel tere webs aac eee ana 
the colored people would go out in the country on the bats create & dis- 


turbance to attract the ; patrollers * attention. They. would tie ropes, and 


"grape vines across ‘the roads, so when the pstrollers would come to the a 
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throwing those who would come in contact with the rope or vine off the 
horse, sometimes badly injurging the riders. This would create hatred 
between the slaves, the free people, the patrollers and other white people 
who were concernede . 

"In my childhood days I played marbles, this was the only game 
I remember playinge As I was on a small farm, we did not come in con- 
tact much with other children, and heard no children's songs. I there~ 
fore do not recall the songs we sange Z 

"r do not remember being sick but I have heard tether say, when 
she or her children were sick, the white doctor who attended the Tolsons 
treated us and the only herbs I can recall were life-everlasting boneset 


and woodditney, from each of way .& tea could be made. 


"This is about all I can recall." 


tand BOO 2c 
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RICHARD MACKS, Ex-slave 


Reference:- Personal interview with Richard Macks, ex-slave, 
at his home, 541 W. Biddle St., Baltimore. 


"I was born in Charles County in Southern Maryland in the 
|, year of 1844. My father's name was William (Bill) and Mother's 

i Harriet Mack, both of whom were born aha-peacea in Charles County - 
the county tha (Taney Wilkes Booth took refuge in after the assassi- 
“nation of President Lincoln in 1865. I had one sister named Jenny 
and no brothers: let me say right here it was God's blessing I did 
not. Near Bryantown, a county cepeor prior to the Civil War as a 
market for tobacco, grain and market for slaves. 

"In Bryantown there were several stores, two or three tavernS 
or inns which were well known in their days for their hospitality to 
their guests and arrangements to house slaves. There were two inns 
both of which had long sheds, strongly built with cells downstdirs 
for men and a large room abovd for women. At night the slave traders 
would bring their charges to the inns, pay for their meals, which 
were seveedon a long table in the shed, then afterwards, they were 
locked up for the night. 

"T lived with my mother, father and sister in a log cabin 
built of log and mud, having two rooms; one with a dirt floor ana: 
the other sneyes Suen aon having two windows, but no glass. On a 
large farm or plantation @wned by an old maid by the name of Sally 
McPherson on McPherson arm. | | | 


"as a small boy and later on, until I was emancipated, I 


worked on the farm doing farm work, principally in the tobacco 
fields and in the woods cutting timber and firewood. I slept on 

a home-made bed or bunk, while my mother and sister slept in a 
bed made by father on which they had a mattress made by themselves 
and filled with straw, while dad slept on a bench beside éhe bed 
and that he used in the day as a work bench, mending shoes for the 
slaves and others. I have seen mother going to the fields each 
day like other slaves to do her part of the farming. -:I being con- 
sidered as one of the household employees, my work was both in the 
field and around the stable, giving me an opportunity to meet people 
some of whom gave me a few pennies. By this method I earned some 
money which I gave to my mother. ‘‘I once found a gold dollar, that 
was the first dollar I ever had in my life. 

"We had nothing to eat but corn Bwana baked in ashes, fat 
back and vegetables raised on the farm; no ham or any other choice 
meats; and fish we caught out of the creeks and streams. | 

"vy father had some very fine dogs; we hunted coons, rabbits 
and opossum. Our best dog was named Ruler, he would take your hat 
off. If my father said: 'Ruler, take his hat off!', he would jump 
up and grab your hat. 

"We had a section of the farm that the slaves were allowed 
to farm for themselves, my mistress would let them raise abe food 
for their own use at nights. My father was the colored overseer, 
he had charge of the entire plantation and continued until he was 
too old to work, ‘then mother's brother took it over, his name was 
Caleb. : epee ae ae ine > . . 


Pinen - tr was a begs: IL sew. slaves’ going: ; though and te Bryan- 


town. Some would be chained, some handcuffed, and others not. 
These slaves were bought up from time to time to be auctioned off 
or sold at Bryantown, to go to other farms, in Maryland, or shipped 
south. 

"The slave traders would buy young and able farm men and 
welldeveloped young girls with fine physique to barter and sell. 
They would bring them to the taverns where there would be the buyers 
and traders, display them and offer them for sale. At one of these 
gatherings a colored girl, a mulatto of fine stature and good looks, 
was put on sale. ‘She was of high spirits and determined disposition. 
At night she was taken by the trader to his room to Satisfy his 
bestial nature. She could not be coerced or forced, besktm,” she was 
asta himy i in the struggle she grabbed a knife and With it, 
she sterilized him and from the result of injury he died the next 
ee She was charged with murder. Gen. Butler, hearing of it, sent 
troops to Charles County to protect her, they brought her to Balti- 
more, later she was taken to Washington where she was set free. She 
married a Government employe, reared a family of 3 children, one is 
a doctor practicing medicine in Baltimore and the other a retired 
school teacher, you know him well if I were to nent you who the | 
eal is. This attack was the result of being goodlooking, for, 
which many a poor girl in Charles County Pate the price. There are 
“several cases I could mention, but they are distasteful to me. 

"A certain slave would not permit this owner to whip hin, 
who with overseer and several others overpowered the slave, tied 
him, put at across a hogshead and whipped him severely for three 


noraings in sucgession. Some one notafied the magistrate at Bryan- 


town of the brutality. He interfered in the treatment of this 
slave, threatening punishment. He was untied, he ran away, was 
caught by the constable, returned to his owner, melted sealing 
Wax was poured over his back on the wounds inflicted by him, when 
whipping, the slave ran away again and never was caught. 

"There was a doctor in the neighborhood who bought a girl 
and installed her on the place for his own use, his wife hearing of 
it severely beat her. One day her little child was playing in the 
yard. It fell head down in a post hole filled with water and drown- 
ed. His wife left him; afterward she said it was an affliction put 
on her husband for his sins. 

"During hot weather we wére thin woolen clothes, the material 
being made on the farm from the wool of our Sheep, in the winter we 
wore thicker clothes made on the farm by slaves, and for shoes our 
measures were taken of each slave with a stick, they were brought 
to Baltimore by the old nieereas at the beginning of each season, if 
she or the one who did the measuring got the shoe too short or too 
small you had to wear it or go barefooted. 

| "We-were never taught to read or write by white people. 

"We had to go to the white church, sit in the rear, many 
times on the floor or stand up. We had a colored preacher, he would 
walle 10 miles, then walk back. I was not a member of gnpen: We had 
no baptising, we were christened by the white preacher. 

"We had a graveyard on the place. Whites were buried inside 
of railing and the slaves on the outside. The members of the white 
family had tombstones, the colored had headstones and cedar post to 


show where they were buried. 
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"In Charles County and in fact all of Southern Maryland 
tobacco was raised on a large scale. Men, women and children had 
to work hard to produce the required crops. The slaves did the 
work and they were driven at full speed sometimes by the owners and 
others by both owner and overseers. The slaves would run away from 
the farms whenever they had a chance, some were returned and others 
getting away. his made it very profitable to white men and constables 
to capture the runaways. This caused trouble betwee the colored 
people and whites, especially the free people, as some of them would 
be taken for slaves, I had heard of several killings resulting from 
fights at night. 

"One time a slave ran away and was seen iy Gi colored man, 
who was hunting, sitting on a log eabing some food late in the night, 
He had a corn knife with him. When his master attempted to hit him 
with a whip, he retaliated with the knife, splitting the man's breast 
open, from which he died. The slave escaped and was never captured. 
The white cappers or patrollers in all of the counties of Southern 
Maryland scoured the swamps, rivers and fields without success, 

"Let me explain to you very plain without prejudice one way 
or the other, Tf nays had many opportunities, a chance to watch white 
men and women in my long career, colored women have many hard battles 
be fight to protect themselves from assault by employers, white male 
servants or by white men, many times not being able to protect, in 
fear of losing their positions. Then on the other hand they were 
subjected to many impositions by the women of the household through 


woman's jealousy. 


"I remember well when President Buchanan was elected, I was 
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a large boy. | came to Baltimore when General Grant was elected, 
worked in a livery stable for three years, three years with Dr. 
Owens as a waiter and coachman, 3 years with Mr. Thomas Winanson 
Baltimore Street as a butler, 3 years with Mr. Oscar Stillman of 
Boston, then 11 years with Mr. Robert Garrett on Mt. Vernon Place 
as head butler, after which | entered the catering business and con- 
tinued until about twelve years ago. In my career | have had the 
opportunity to come in contact with the best white people and the 
most cultured class in Maryland and those visiting Baltimore. This 
class is about gone, now we have a new group, lacking the refinement, 
the culture and taste of those that have gone by. 

“When | was a small boy | used to run races with other boys, 
play marbles and have jumping contests. 

“At nights the slaves would go from one cabin to the other, 
talk, dance or play the fiddle or sing. Christmas everybody had 
holidays, our mistress never gave presents. Saturdays were half-day 
holidays unless planting and harvest times, then we worked all day. 

“When the slaves took sick or some woman gave birth to a 
child, herbs, salves, home liniments were used or a midwife or old 
mama was the attendant, unless severe sickness Miss McPherson would 
send for the white doctor, that was very seldom.” 
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TOM RANDALL, Ex-slave 


Reference: Personal interview with Tom Randall at his home, Oella, Mde 


"I was born in Ellicott City, Howard County, Maryland, in 1856, in 
a shack on a small street now known as New Cut Road. the name then, I do not 
know. My mother's name was Julia Basa. Why my neme was Randall I do not 
know, but possibly a man by the namé of Randall was my father. I have never 
known nor seen my father. Mother was the cook at the Howard House; she was 
permitted to keep me with her. When I could remember things, I remember eating 
out of the skillets, pots and pans, after ei had fried chicken, game or baked 
in them, glways leaving something for mee When I grew larger and older I can 
recall how I used to carry wood in the kitchen, empty the rinds of potatoes, 
the leaves of cabbages and the leaves and tops of other plants. 

"There was a colored man by the name of Joe Nick, called 01d Nick by 
a great many white people of the city. Joe was owned by Rueben Rogers, a lewyer 
and farmer of Howard County. The farm was situated about ae miles on a road 
that is the extension of Main Street, the lading street of Ellicott City. They 
never called me anything but Tomy or Randy, other people told me that Thomas 
Randall, a merchant of Ellicott gis hai my fathers 

- "Mother was owned by a anh by the name of O'Brien, a saloon or tavern 

keeper of the town. He conducted a saloon in Ellicott City for a long time until 
he became. manager, or operator, of the Howard House of Ellicott City, a larger 
hotel and tavern in the city. Mother was e fine cook, especially of fowl and 
game. The Howard House was the eetloring place of the farmers, lawyers and busi- 
ness men of Howard and Frederick Counties and people of Bal timore sis, had business 
in the courts of Howard County and people of western Maryland on their way to 


Baltimore. 
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"Joe could read and write and was a good mechanic and wheelright. 

These accomplishments made him very valuable to Rogers' farm, as wagons, 
buggies, carriages, plows and other vehicles and tools had to be made and 
repaired. 

"When I was about eight or nine years old Joe ran away, everybody say- 
ing to join the Union army. Joe Nick drove a pair of horses, hitched to a 
covered wagon, to Ellicott City. The horses were found, but no Nicke Rogers 
offered a reward of $100.00 for the return of Nicke This offer drew to Ellicott 
City a number of people who had blood hounds that were trained to hunt Negroes - 
some coming from Anne Arundel, Baltimore, Howard and counties of southern Mary~- 
land, each owner priding his pack as being the best pack in the town, They all 
stopped at the Howard House, naturally drinking, treating their friends and each 
other, they all discussed among thefselves the reward and their packs of hounds, 
each one saying that his pack was the best. This boasting was backed by cash. 
Some cash, plus the reward on their hounds. In the meantime 01d Joe sa, think- 
ing, not boasting, but was riding the rail. 

"Old Joe left Ellicott City on a freight train, going west, which he 
hopped when it was stalled on the Baltimore and Ohio railroad a short distance 
from the railroad station at Ellicott City. Old Joe could not leave on the 
passenger trains, as no Negro would be allowed on the trains unless he had a 
pass signed by his naster/ or a free Negro, and had his paperse 

| "at dawn the hunters left the Howard House with the packs, accompanied 
by — friends and people who joined up for the sport of the chase. They went 
to Rogers! farm where the dogs were taken in packs to Nick's quarters so they 
could get the odor and scent of Nick. They had a twofold purpose, one to get 
the natural scent, the Seka was, if Old Nick had run away, he might come back 
at night to get some personal belongings, in that way the direction he had taken 
would be inddeated by the scent-and the hounds would soon track hin downs The 


hounds were unleashed, each hunter going in a different direction without result. 
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Then they aereiea the farm, some going. 5 miles beyond the farm without result. 
after they had hunted all day they returned to the Howard House where they 
regaled themselves in pleasures of the hotel for the evening. 

"mn June of 1865 Old Nick returned to Ellicott City dressed in : 
uniform of blue, showing that he had joined the Federal Armye Mre Rueben 
Rogers upon seeing awhiad him arrested, charging him with being a fugitive 
Slave. He was confined in the jail there and held until the U. S. Marshal 
of Baltimore released hin, arresting Rogers and bringing him to Baltimore 
City where he was repeiimnaed by the Federal Judge. This stéry is well kmown 
by the older people of Howard County as traditionally known by the youmger 


$ : 
generation of Ellicott City, and is called Old Nick: Rogerg* lemon. t# 
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DENNIS SIMMS, Ex-slave 


Reference: Personal interview with Dennis Simms, ex-slave, September 
19, 1937, at his home, 629 Mosher St., Baltimore. 


Born on a tobacco plantation at Contee, Prince Georges County, 
Maryland, June 17, 1841, Dennis Sims, Negro ex~slave, 628 Mosher Street,. 
Baltimore, Maryland, is still working awa expects to live to be a hundred 
years old. 

He has one brother living, Georgé Simns, of South River, Maryland, 
who was born July 18, 1849. Both of them were born on the Contee tobacco 
plantation, owned by Richard and Charless Contee, whose Foebedke were early 
settlers in the State, 

Simms always carries a rabbits foot, to which he attributes his 
good health and long life. He has been married four times since he gained 
his freedom. His fourth wife, Eliza Simms, 67 years old, is now in the - 
Providence Hispital, suprstie from a broken hip she received ina fall. 
The aged Negro recalls many interesting and exciting incidants of slavery 
days fore than a panaee Slaves worked on the plantation, some continuing 
to work for the Contee brothers when they were set free, It was a pretty 
hard and cruel life for the darkeys, declares the Negros 

Describing the general conditions of Maryland slaves, he said: 

"We would work from sunrise to sunset every day except Sundays 
and on New Year's Day» Christmas made little difference at Contes, except 
that we were given extra rations of food then. We had to toe the mark or | 
be flogged with a rawhide whip, and almost every dey there was from two to 
ten thrashings given on the plantations to disobedient Negro slaves. 


"When we behaved we were not whipped, but the overseer kept a 


si, 0 des G4 


pretty close eye on use W, 411 hated what they called the 'nine ninety-nine’, 


te 
usually a flogging until fell over unconscious or begred for mercye We stuck 
pretty close to the sap te after dark, for if we were caught roaming about we 
would be unmercifully whipped. If a slave was caught beyond the Limits of the 
plantation where he was employed, without the company of a white person or without 
written permit of his master, any person who apprehended him was permitted to give 
him 20 lashes across the bare back. 

"If a slave went on another plantation without a written permit from 
his master, on lewful business, the owmer of the plantation vould usually give 
the offender 10 lashes. We were never allowed to congregate after work, never 
went to church, and could not read or write for we were kept in ignorance. We 
were very unhappye 

"Sometimes Negro slave runaways who were apvrehended by the patrollers, 
who kept a constant watch for escaped slaves, besides being flogged, would be 
branded with a hot iron on the cheek with the letter 'R*," Simms claimed he 
knew two slaves so branded. 

‘“ Simms asserted that even as late as 1856 the Constitution of Maryland 
enacted that a Negro convicted of murder should have his abd faa cut off, 
should be hanged in the usual manner, the head severed from the body, divided 
into four quarters and set up in the most public places of the county where 
the act was committed. He said that the slaves pretty well knew about this 
barbarous Maryland law, and that he even heard of dismemberments for atrocious 
crimes of Negroes in Maryland. 

"We lived in rudely constructed log houses, one story in heighth, 
with huge stone chimneys, and slept on beds of straw. Slaves were pretty 
tired after their long day's work in the field, Sometimes we would, unbeknown 
to our master, assemble in a cabin and sing songs and spirituals. Our favorite 


spirituals were - Bringin' in de sheaves, De Stars am shinin' for us all,’ 


Hear de Angels callin', and The Debil has no place here. the singing was 
« ae etree tener ener eee F 
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usually to the accompaniment of a Jew's harp and fiddle, or banjo. In 
summer the slaves went without shoes and wore three-quarter checkered 
bagsy pants, some wearing only a long shirt to cover their body. We wore 
ox-nide shoes, much too large. In winter time the shoes were stuffed with 
paper to keep out the cold. We called them 'Prorram' shoes. We had no 
money to spend, in fact did not know the value of money. 

"Our food consisted of bread, hominy, black strap gwolasses and a 
red herring a days Sometimes, by special permission from our mnaster or 
overseer, we would go hunting and catch a coon or snpieht aha pot pie would 
be a real treat. 

"ie all thought of running off to Canada or to Washington, but 
feared the patrollers. As a rule most slaves were lazy." 

Simms' worked at Contee wax to saddle the horses, cut wood, 
and make fires and sometimes work in the field. 

He voted for President Lincoln and witnessed the second inaugura- 


tion of Lincoln after he was set free, 
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JIM TAYLOR (UNCLE JIM), Ex-slaves 


Reference: Personal interview with Jim Taylor at his home, 424 E. 23rd 
St., Baltimore. 


"I was born in Talbot County, Eastern Shore, Maryland, near St. 
Michaels about 1847, Mr. Mason Shehan's father knew me well as I worked 
for him for more than 30 years after the emancipation. My mother and father 
both were owned by a Mr. Davis of St. Michaels who had several-tugs and small 
boats. In the summer, the small boats were used to haul produce while the 
tugs were used for towing coal and lumber on the Chesapeake Bay and the small 
rivers on the Eastern Shore. Mre Davis bought able-bodied colored men for 
service on the boats. They were sail boats. I would say about 50 or 60 
feet longe On each boat, besides the Captain, there were from 6 to 10 mon used. 
on the tugs there were more men, besides the mess boy, than on the sail boats, 

"I think a man by the name of Robinson who was in the coal business 
at Havre de Grace engaged Mr. Davis to tow several barges of soft coal to 
Ste Michaels. It was on July éth when we arrived at Havre de Grace. Sele 
a holiday, we had to wait until the 5th, before we. Sauna start towards St. 
Michaels. 

"Mr. Tuttle, the captain of the tug, did not sleep on the boat that 
night, but went to a cook fight. The colored men decided to escape and go to 
Pennsylvania. (I was a small boy). on ran the tug across the tay to Elk 
Creek, and upon arriving there they beached the tug on the north side, followed 
a stream that Harriett Tubman had told them about. After traveling about seven 
miles, they approached a house situated an a jarge farm which was occupied by one 
of the deputy sheriffs of the county. The sheriff told them they were under 
arrest. One of the escaping men seized the sheriff from the rear, after he was 


thrown they tied him, then they continued on a road towards Pennsylvania. They 
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reached Pennsylvania about dam. After they had gone some distance in 
Pennsylvania three men with guns overtook them; but five men and one women 

of Pennsylvania with guns and clubs stopped them. In the meantims the sheriff 
ad two of his deputies come up. The sheriff said he had to hold then for 

the authorities of the county. They were taken by the sheriff from the three 
men, carried about 15 miles further in Pennsylvania and then were told to go 
to Chester where they would be safe. 

"Mr. Davis came to Chester with Mr. Tuttle to claim the escaping 
Slaves. They were badly beaten, Mr. Tuttle receiving a drantaren skull. 
There were several white men in Chester who were very much interested in 
colored people, they gave us money to go to Philadelphia. After arriving 
in Philadelphia, we went to Allen's mission, a colored church that helped 
escaping slaves. I stayed in Philadelphia until I was about 19 years old, 
then all the colored people were free. I returned to Talbot, there remained 
until 1904, came to Baltimore where I secured a job with James Hitchens, a 
colored man, who had six furniture vans drawn by two horses each and sometimes 
by three and-four horses. Mr. Hitchens' office and warehouse were on North 
Street near Pleasant. I stayed there. with Mr. Hitchens until he sold his 
business to Mr. 0. Farror after he had taken sick. 

"In March I will be 90 years old. I have been sick three times in 
my life. I am, and have been a member of North Street Baptist Church for 
thirty-three years. I am the father of nine children, have been married twice 
and a grandfather of twenty-three granddaughters and grandsons ‘nil forty-five 
great grgnd-children. 

"While in Philadelphia I attended free school for aienee children 
conducted at Allen's Mission; when I returned to Talbot county I was in the 


sixth grade or the sixth reader. Since then I have always been fond of reading. 
My favored books are the Bible, Bunyan's Pilgrim's Progress, Uncle Tom's Cabin, 


_ the lives of Napoleon, Frederick Douglass and Booker Te Washington, and church 
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magazines and the Afro-American." 
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JaMés WIGGINS, Ex-slave 


Reference; Personal interview with James Wiggins, ex-slave,at his home, 

625 Barre Ste 

"TI was born in Anne Arundel County, on a farm near West River 
about 1850 or 1851, I do not know whichsy I do not know my father or mother. 
Peter Brooks, one of the plies seraned men in the county, told me that my 
father's name was Wiggins. He said that he was one of the Revell('{s} slaves. 
He acquired my father at an auction sale held in Baltimore at ahigh price 
from a trader who had an office on Pratt Street about 1845, He was given a wife 
by Mr. Revell and as a seuss of this union I was born. lly father was a car- 
penter by trade, he was hired out to different farmers by Mr. Revell to repair 
and build harns, fences and housese I have been told that my father could read 
and write. Onee he Was charged with writing passes for some slaves in the 
county, as a result of this he was given 15 lashes by the sheriff of the county, 
imnediately afterwards he ran away, went to Philadelphia, where he died while 
working to save money to purchase mother's freedom, through a white Baptist 
‘minister in Baltimore. 

= "T was called "Gingerbread" by the Revells. They reared me until 

I reached the age of about nine or ten years old. My duty was to put logs on 
| the fireplaces in the Revel ¥¥g house and work around the house. I remember-well 
when I was taken to Annapolis, how I used to dance in the stores for men and 
women, they would give me pennies and three cent presses, el of which was given to 
me by the Revellse They bought me shoes and clothes with the money collected. 

"Mr. Revell died in 1861 or 62. The sheriff and men came from Annapolis, 
sold the slaves, stock and other ghaticles I was Guana’ by a Mr. Mayland, who 
kept a store in Annapolis. I mae gy to by him to a slave trader to be shipped to 


Georgia, I was ae to Ped Eimer ey and was jailed in a small house on Paca near a 


Lombardy ne trader was , baying other slaves to aakS. a a loads I escaped throueh 
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"The German shoeman nba a covered wagon, I was put in the wagon 
covered by boxes, taken to house on South Sharp Street and there kept until a 
Mr. George Stone took me to I'rederick City where I stayed until 1863, when lir. 
Stone, a member of the Lutheran church, had me christened giving me the name of 
James Wiggins. This is how I sot the name of Wiggins, after my father, instead 
of Gingerbread, throush the investigation and the information given by Mire Brooks. 

"You know the Revells are well knowm in Anne arundel County, consisting 
of a larje family, each family a large property owner. I can't say how many acres 
were owned by Jim eeyeihs he was a general farmer having a few slaves, you see IL 
was a small boy. I can't answer all the questions you want. 

"There were a great many people in Anne Arundel who did not believe 
in slavery and many free colored people. ‘These conditions caused conflicts be- 
tween the free colored who many times were charged with aiding the slaves and- 
the whites who were not favorably impressed with slavery and the others who be- 
lieved in slavery. As a result, the patrollers were emer ous) t remember of 
seeing Jim Revell coming home oe much battered and beaten up as a result of an 
enediinter with a number of free people and white people and those who were members 
of the patrollers. 

"AS a child I was very fond of dancing, especially the jig and buck. 
I en money as I stated before, I played children's plays of that time, top, 
marbles and another game we ‘balled skinny skinny Ws a game played on trees 

‘ = 

and grape vines. 

"As a boy I wad very healthy, I never had a doctor until I was over 
50 years old. I don't letlow anything about the medical treatment > that day, 


i 


you never need medicine umless you are ailing and I never ailed." 
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Clidest living hegre Civil ser veteran; now 115 years old, 


Cldust registered voter in eryland and sald to be the 
Glidest "freeman" in the United States. 


Said to be Sldest member cf Neuro facily in Aneriea with 
sister aml brother etiil living, more than e century 
Glas 

Father worked for Userge Sashin,ton. 
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7 in 1664 when the State Constitution abolished slevery and 
freed about 63,000 Negro slaves in ueryland, there was one, “arson” 
xesin Willteme, already a freeman, Le ia now living at the age of 
115 yeara, in baltimore City, varylend, credited with being tne 
oldest of hie race in the United States who served in the Civil var.. 
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Le@ was born Hare: 11, luge, at “keirview’, near .owie, Prince 
Leo: 508 tounty, “aryland «~ 4a plantation of 10.U aercs, tuen belonge 
iy, to Gevernor Oden Lowie's father. “arson” Bliliare' fatier, 
segin jLilians, a freeman, was berm at “Satiapont”, near cottinghan, 
Frinece .e0rges County, tne estat of nebvort kowle of nevolctlonary “ar 
ino06, friend of seashingvon aril twice .overnor of Sarylend. ‘ne elder 
pendn Utlifems served toe fathor of our c.untry ae a icellior al . ount 
yormon, where ne worked on wegulm,ton's plentation durin, tse stormy 
@eys of the fievolution. 

There is .arhaps nownere to be Lound a sere picturesque and 
iy teresting cnsaracter of tne colored race then “iareon -lillansa, 
wi0, besides servin:, as a oolored bishop of the Unie: Ansrican se thode 
ict Ghurweh (colored) for vere tuan a ialf century, is the composer of 
‘egro spirpituale wuich were popular cupin, tuelr day.  ¢ attended 
resident Abraham Lincoin's ineu, uration and gubsequentiy every fee 
publicay, and Lemeeratic presidential laaujuration, although 6 ime 
self is a Kepublican. Lincoln, accordin, to sillisee, shocs hends 
with nim in #ashing tons 

one of GAliiama' sous, of a fumily of fourteen chilcren, was 
raneé after Seorge veshing$on, anc another efter Abrehan Lincoln, 
the eor:., George kashington & Lilian, died in ivli at the eye of seven« 
ty-three yearie 

“Pereon” w#iilioms, servin,, tho Union forces as a teanster, haul- 
od munitions and supplies for Generali Grent's army, at Ceitysburg. 
On trips to the rear, Jie conveyed wounded soldiers from the line of 


fire, 66 also served unier -eneral .cilellen anc oaneral Mewar: 

Althowh cow confined to hie Home wits infirmsities of age, he 
pn 66808 ali Ole faculties and hes a good remery ol events since nia 
Loyoce deyae vue te the fact that ie erasdrether wee an indien 
gy Gauchter of en indlun chieftain, alle,ed to Le buried in a vault 
das Baltinore county, willilemse «as i freeran like hie Later and ilpred 
piawelf cut. : 

#4: ifeacs elaing that ble father, when a Lor, acco panied hcobest 
cowie, Yor whom he waa workin., to “out vernon, where he firat et 
eor.e oas ington and was piven work a8 a servanl end nosticr by 
veneral ccsuington.s He saic that ceneral seshin..ton once became 
very angry at hie father beceuse he struck an unruly horgs, exolaine 
ing: "Tne brute nas more sense than some slaves, vease strixin, the 
enimeale” 

RoLert fowle, tu toird gon of capte villian and ercarot (Sprig. 
‘owle, wag born et “Pattaponi", sear Setulin hen, eareh, 17bU. AB & 
captain of a conpany of militia or,anised at Fotlingnac, he accompanied 
tue <eryland ferces when they joined bashin ton In his early campa iin 
reer ew York, He and vashirgton Lecame friends. in i791, when capt~ 
ain @Lallem Lowle died, .is son Novert Imperited “attaponi”. 6 was 
the diret werocpatic Gevernor to be @leocted, one Gi tire president dal 
eleetors for sadison, and e director oi tue firet vank esteblished 
at Annapolis. 

 «“ Wii lieme recalls heering nis father say that when ashing con 
died, December 14, 1709, many paid reverence by wearing mourriing 


6c:i38 and hatbandse,. 

"8 Pecelle many intorcsetin: incidents durim, slevery daya. 
: Seid tust slaves ouuld not Duy or sel) anythin, exeept with 
t.. persission of thelr caster, if e slave wes cen ht te: clles 
ipo Ale maater's come, and had no 4 seu permit, 5o wos arrested | 
gb & Puneway end harshly punished, 

+iO@PO@ wae 6 stamiing rewerd for the capture of a FunewWay. She 
iiiane woo Geucsht « mumeway slave received a “maton conte" “uhe 
m ster ~ave tie Slave usually ten to nine tyenine leahes for running; 
Geie + hat slaves fesrad most was what they called the "ulne ninety~ 
1@" GP we igsues with ea rewalce whip, ana seuetines they were ure 
ey poifully Ylo,3ed until unconelous., Soro cruel «esters celleved 
teat (@.Ppoes tad no soule. i506 e@leves at bowie, nowevor, declared 
* spaon" iilieas, were cretty weil treated and usually respected 
tia overseers. 

i@ gnid that the slaves at cowie mestly lived in esbine made cf 
siabs running up and down end erudely furnished. ‘orkin, time wae 
fron sunrise until sunset. fc slaves hat no moncy to eyend and few 
ragtere allowed them to indulge in a reli. iovs oeetin, or even learn 
avout the bible. | 

Slaves received medical attention from a physician if trey were 
seriously 111, hen a death occured, o rough box would be mace of 
heavy slabs ani the dead Fegro buried the sens day on tie plaritation 
burying jet with a trlef ceremony, if any. The grieving derxeys, 
relatives, after he was "eased" in the ground, would sing a fow apirite 
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uals and return to their callings 

“qoilier old opiritusis wers conposed ty "fersen” .illieme, 
ineluchiy, Roll ve Stones Away, You'li vise in o¢ Skies, and Faekiel, 
te'so. kon ore « 
Pollowing 43 one of #41liems' spirituele: 

ehen dat are ole clerlot cones, 

it: ewine toe isbe your . 
T'm bound for de pracised lari 


itm gwine te lebe you. 


i'm sorry i'm wine to lebe you, 
rarowell, of: f:reweli 
bué i121] meat you in de sornin 


tarewoll, oh fereveil. 


Still anothor taverite of “varson” cillieams, which he composed 
66 CGle Lowle's sisntation Jusi before the civil car, o aort of 
rollyins song expressing what .anade seant to the sleves at thet 
Lime, Puns tis: 
«Tt now smtiapked for yonder shore 

There a can's a oan by law; 

She ipén horse wili bear me Oler 

fo shake de lion's paws | 

oh, pighteous Father, will thou not pity ne 


and aid me on to Canada, where ell the slaves are free, 


Oh, 1 heavd Queen Victoria say 
That 4¢ we would forsake Our native land of slavery, 


» AS 


Am cone across cde lake 

That she was stamlin' on de shore 
b1ld ape extended wide, 

to ive ua all @ pesceiul home 


beyonce .@ POLliin® tide. 


Interestir,: reminiacerces are recalled by "farson” w1lllece 


ov His early life. ce gale thai he st11] reresbers Wien or, Céen 


‘eowie (later poverner) left with the arny cr invasion of “oxiec 
(Limibew1846), ond of is beim, brought hore 1:1 ani efter several 
yoare was nureed back to healt: at “J airview". Governor cowie Gied 
on Ais plantation in 2604 and is burled in the fanily vury , GPourx 
bores ; 

0@ wos tie first president of te “aryland Jockey Club. <overe 
nor bowle raised o lon,., atrin, of famous race serses that becane 
known throu, hout toe country. from the "airview® stables went such 
ecolebDratod horses ag LVickona, Lateapy, criokmore, Com enaation, (reknob, 
W220 Carried the Lowle colors to the front on many wellecentocted races 
COUPFHORs After Yoverner bowle's death, the eatate becace the oroe 
perty cf hia youngest son, ~~. Hoth bowle,. 

*raipview" is located in th: upper part of shat was called the 
"rorest" of trince “sores County, a few miles soutoweat of collington 
itetions Ib. is a fine type of old Colonial vansion built of brlciy 
the place Lavin been in the poseseion of tho family for som tire 
previous. “Fairview” is8 ons of tne coldest and finest homes in Mary 
lend, ‘The mansion containe a wide hall and is @ typical Southern heme. 


ra 


Seruch: wuckett carrica .Luty Lem, @ oranddan:ter of Jehn 
Rowle, Shes the first of his nase to cove to trince csor.es County « 
ED had bat ons deugiter, 068 nace wee nadey Gan Luekelt, and 
poe narried dn 26uu billies bowie of Salter. baruch suckett oute 
lived bis wite wai cled in LélG. ise devised “.alrview" to bis sone 
inlaw ane the latter's ce lldren, and it ultinately because the pro« 
povby of is gpandsen, efterward known ae Cole Billie Le Lowle, who 
wade it his Lore until 106¢, when he cave it .to hia eldest son, Céen, 
woo in 26 becane Vevernop of laryieand, Cavernor .owlg. was alweye 
loontifieé with the Democratic verty. 
parson” wilitans' wife ,eoGlia Accison Hillicus, died Auguat vo, 
1085, at the age of $4 years, The aged pegro is the father of 1é 
¢ ildpen, one stlll living, « ore. Anelia vesley, G7 years old, 26106 
Fioppont Gtreet, jount Winans, altimore, -arylami. ‘iis brother, 
Farcellua ULilliusa, and a single sister, Amella cllilens, both living, 
reside on Hubdie Street,  hllecelpliie, “a. Accordin, to "rarson® 
hidlieme, they are both core than a century old and are in fairly 
“good pealth., Geeides hie children and « brether and a sister, @iMus 
| fame bas severel grpamichiicren, gpeategramichiiciren ani greategreat- 
 gpandeblidvren Llivings 
| | Preeident incelin, Williams says, was locked upon by many slaves 
| 4s @ messenger from tieaven. Cf course, many slave casters were kind 
| and considerate, but to most slaves they were just a driver and the 
slaves were work horses for them, Only once durin his livetine dees 


| “illiens yecall testing whiscy, woem hie cousin bought a pint, It 


' 


cost three cente in those days, He said inie cotcer used to pake 
beer out Of persim.ons aml copnhusks, but they con't cake 1t any 
pore, 30 be doesn't even dp brie LOOP OW, «6 BOuUAG mui: paloer have 
a, OG Givar,. S&S las pines a boy, emGoked a uip@e 

jy special permission o1 plantation owners in irinece -sorjes, 
bie “ORYS, Daltinmore and Gthoer countless in saryleand, he was oiten 
emsiised to visit the darkeys ana comiuct a reli;:ilous swoting, in 
their eabins. “e usually wore a lon -talled black “Kentucky” suit 

t. Bag 7 trousers ari aported 4& Cane. 

veually when servants or slaves in these daya four tienseives 

bag. and contented, if was because they wore torn unuer a lucky star. 


4 ior oatixn,,, they seliuom ,o0 chicken, mostly they ate red horrin, 


ty. ~olassus « they called black strap molasses. Tiwy were alicwed 
a cerring a day as part of their foo... Glaves as a pule croferred 
wopsanes to pabbite. some Liked fivi: best. «illians’ favorite food 
waa cormpone arul fried liver. 

“ince before Ge wang i was pidin' Lazy, my conkey, a fcw mofiles 
from de boas! place at Fairview, ween alon: came a coven or ore pate 
rollers. wey questioned me and decided : was a runaway slave and dey. 

wus gwine to give me @ coat of tar and feathors when Ge boss rode up 
snd ordered my release. “© told dem dreaded white patro: lers dat I 
was a freecan and @ 'parson'.” 

When the slaves wore cade frce, some of the overgeera tcoted 
horna, callin. the blecks from their toil in the flelds. They wore 
told tiey need no longer work for tholy casters unlesa they so desired, 


nest of the darkeys quit “de.: ang dar” ari wade a quick departure 
to other verte, but soe poring am te tats day their descendants 
are still to be found workin, on tue orijinal plantations, but of 
cvurse ror pay. 

Leseribin, the clotuin,, worn in sursser thee by tue clavea, he 
sealid they sostly wont barefooted, ine cen and boys wore hose pin, 
tLowreeequarter stripad vante and souetimes a large fumrml-sheped straw 
abe *O.@ wore oniy a shirt as a coverin,, ior toeir body, 

“In winter omilide ascea were worm, much ton lar;e, and the soles 
contained several layors of paper. Ge calied the: program shoes, bee 
cause the paper used for stuifin,, conglieted of uiscerced procrarms,. 
we@ gathered herbs from wiich we made nmmedicine, anake root and sasa« 
atres Lark bein, a great revedy for wany alluentes 

Williams, thou himeeli not ea slave by virtue of Che raet that 
1.16 grandmother was an indlan, wos considered a good judse of healthy 
sleves, those who would prove profitable te their ownere, so ine often 
accompa) ted slave purchasers to tue Saltimers slave markets, 

“@ told or having been taken by @ certain slave uaster to the 
baltimore wharf, voarded a boat ami after the slave dealer and the 


captain negotiated a deal, AO» Willieme, not realising tiat he was 
being used ap « decoy, ied a group of sone thirty or Sopty blacks, 
non, wouen emi children, througi: a dark end dirty tunnel for a dis« 
tance of several blaoke to a slave warket pen, where they were placed 
on the auotion block. 

He was 801d to sort of pacify the bleck women who set up « wail 


a 
al 


- lo « ‘ ae 


wen they were separated fro. theiy huovende and eulldren. it was 

a i6tful eh ut to see them, helf naked, @o:8 whipped into subnission, 
cast Unto alave pens Surcounted by tron bara. A gecd healthy necro 
(or from 18 to Sb would brin, frem . 805 te [40uU, somon would bring 
Aovab maid tue price of the men. Often when tie women carted with 
t.eip chiluren and loved ones, they would never seo them acaines 

euen comiltions as esfiatec in tue paltinore slave varuets, wileh 
were considered tie most inmortant in ft. @ Country, auc the subsequent 
{.i trecteont of tue uniortunetes, hastened the war between tos states, 

’he intrensin; munvera of free “evtoes also oad cuch to do with 
causin« toe civil vere she Geuth wos finding black Slavery a sori 
os white elepnant. «verywhere the question was what to do with the 
treenan,. Sobody wanted them... come statea declared tney ro a 
public muisance, 

"Uncle Hegin", bg whieh name aume called him, since slavery days, 
iA8, besides beim, enga,ed in preachin,, the Gospel, journeyly, from 
ene town to anotuer, where le nae performed Luncreds of rarri 468 
amom, bie pace, baptised thousands, performed nucerous chrietenings 
ec probably preached more sermone tian any Negro now Livinm.se “¢ 
preached his last sermon two yearé aoe © bays hls life's work is 
now through end the. is cressin. over the fiver Jordan and will econ 
be on the other side, 

Sinee the civil ver he has made extra money gor hie supvort dure 
ing depresaion times by Geing odd jobs of whitewashing, serving aa 6@ 
porter or Janitor, cuttin; wood, hauling and runnin, errands, ajse 
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sorvin,, 86 6 teanster, pickin, berries and woruiiy; as a laLlorer. 

“@ Beas hind sevoral iraculous escapes from death durin. his 

ton; dife., ‘Ywice durin, the past querter cf a century his boxe at 
vunt ¢lnanms hes been deatroyed ty Lire, wen flreven rescued bir: 

in the nick of tine, and soe ,eers ao, when he wee euidenhy awakery 
&. curim, @ gevere wlikistorm, i.ia house was unroofed and blew GOWN e 
6 Worse were clearin, away toe debria ina searelh-for Toncle® 
(é8in, 8608 noupe Later, a volee was beard comin, fron a lar je barre] . 
i1: the Ce@ller. it weo from silllens, w ‘0 Bonehww reimeced to crawl in 

& berrel during the storn, er calied outs 

"pe Lord bab sabed oe. Lou ell .aul me cub of here, but I'se 
all right.” cabo, his pet dec, was “liled by the fallin, debris 
waring the storm. 

tirenen at sestport state tuat three years ao, When fire dacsa.ed 

nele” hegin's hone, the pond “ero preacher refused toe be rescued, 
end walked owt ot the bulidin; throw: etiflin, smoke, as though neti- 
ing hed happened, 

When veterans of a groat wer have been mowed down by the scythe 
of Father Tie until tlelr nmucbers are few, an added public interest 
attaches to them. = | 

C Baltimore peptuagenarians remember tue honer pald to the iest 


surviving "old vefenders’, wo faced tie oritish troops at vorth Point 


in 16342, and now the few veterans of the bar of cecesaion, wether they 


, 


wore tie blue or toe gray, receive cimiicr attention. 

<A for different class, one peculiarly associated wit) the strife 
between the North and South, are approaching the point of fading out 
from the life of today ~- tne old slaves, and original old freemen. 
*"Pareon” Gilles tops the list of them all. 


